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Tue city of the Knickerbockers is fast disappearing from the | 
world of realities, and their homes are following them to the vast 
shadow of oblivion. ‘Tiled roofs and high-peaked gable ends have 
already undergone the fate of the cocked hats, the eel-skin queues, | 
and the multitadinous small-clothes that once gave assurance of a 
race of Dutchmen in this venerable city ; all are gone, and in a few | 
short years there will be none even to remember that such things | 
were! St. Nicholas has abandoned his once favourite metropolis ; || 
and how should it be otherwise, since there is not a Dutch chim- | 
ney-corner left for him to nestle in? He and his chosen people | 
loved snug, low houses, making up in breadth and solidity for what | 
they lacked in height, with huge chimneys and little windows * 4M |! man’s life or death. He may still breathe the vital air ; but the pos- | 
honest Knickerbocker would have been unhappy in a room against || sipijity is so remote that we have long consigned him to a quiet nook | 
the ceiling of which he could not knock his head by standing upon |) in some old-fashioned burial-place, among the relics of his ances- 
tiptoe.“ Nous avons changé tout cela.” Nothing will serve us | tors and countrymen. But if he should yet walk the earth, and | 
now-a-days but houses of four stories, ceilings of fifteen feet, vast | come once more to look upon the city with whose early history his 
staircases, and plate-glass windows, with panes large enough for || name is linked forever, how would he groan to mark the changes 
looking-glasses. All our ideas are gigantesque and particularly un- || that have passed upon its ancient glories! A walk through Broad- 
comfortable. Peach-orchard coal and Russia-iron grates have || street would bring greater sorrow to the old man’s heart than even 
banished the homely but cheerful chimney-corner ; Sing-sing marble || that which overwhelmed his favourite hero, Peter the Headstrong, | 
has taken place of the Sere ge inted tiles with which Our || when he found himself compelled by his faint-hearted fellow-citi- 
forefathers delighted to keep up their knowledge of the Bible-stories; | 101. to yield submission to the power of his English enemies. 
cold, smooth plaster has succeeded to the rich, elaborate wainscot | « ajas!” he would exclaim, “for Manahata! The glory has de- 
of enduring oak ; cigars have ousted the fair long pipes, with which || parted from her borders. A new race has taken possession of her || 
they used to carry on the double process of thinking and digestion ; H dwellings : quiet and content have deserted her high places. In- || 
and, to sum up all in brief expressive phrase, show has triumphed || novation has swept over her with a besom of destruction; the || 
over comfort, and we seek to please the eye alone, forgetting all | honest, simple manners of her youth have given place to fashion, | 
the other inlets to enjoyment. ’ : folly and frivolity ; the Dutchmen are extinct, and there is not even || 

It is a melancholy thing to see the desolation that is wrought by | one prick left upon another, to point out the scene of their past 
fashion. How it sweeps away all relics of the venerable past, cut- || happiness and glory !” 
ting short the term for which they might be spared by the fell | 
scythe of the inevitable destroyer, Time, and anticipating even his | ; 
too speedy operations. Where is the mansion of the Stuyvesants ! 
We had fondly hoped that if but for the sake of the immortal Peter, | 
that hallowed edifice would be suffered to remain until its crumbling 
walls should yield to the slow corrosion of the elements ; that gene- 
rations yet unborn might gaze upon it with respect as the dwelling — 
of ahero. It is gone; the hand of violence has fallen upon it, | Yes, my dear boy, I will comply with your request, and the |) 
and the hallowed ground on which it stood now groans beneath the || tranquillity of which I am so fond will become more agreeable to || 
weight of a tall mansion, whose taper chimneys “flout the pale blue | me, occupied in recalling, for your amusement, the incidents of my | 
skies,” and whose air of lightness forms a perfect contrast with the | past life. Expect from me, however, nothing like a mysterious and 
massive and solemn grandeur of the time-worn edifice it has sup- || romantic story. I have been the victim of no dark plot—no devas- || 
planted. The Walton-house, indeed, remains ; but where are the | tating passion ; nor has my destiny been interwoven with revolutions, 
beautiful little snuggeries that even within the last ten years gave | battles, or other great public events. Fortunately for myself, but \ 
so dignified an air to the narrow precincts of Garden-street? It || unluckily for my narrative, I knew who were my parents, was never | 
seems but yesterday that we were wont to make a weekly pilgrimage || stolen during my infancy, have never been exposed in a box, and, | 
through Broad-street on Sunday, after church, for the single pur- | in short, have experienced little which has not been the fate of hun- || 


pose of beholding those remaining tokens of a generation long since | dreds who never dreamed of printing their hopes, fears and feelings. | 
passed away; and now we look for them in vain. Two were | 


But from your earliest boyhood I have so often enjoyed your youth- || 
levelled with the ground in 1827, the oldest bearing on its front in | 


| ful and ardent curiosity; so many a time, by the pleasant winter | 
sprawling iron letters the date of 1701, and the other of 1698 ; and | fire, I have held you on my knee and in my arms, while your in- || 
there was one still older, built in 1689, to which we always felt a || quiring spirit drank in all the casual reminiscences which accident i 
strong temptation to take off our hat in passing. They are all gone 
now. We remember a nest of these Dutch tenements at the corner 


|| Or your own solicitations drew from my lips, that I feel a true gra- 

| tification in being able to oblige your wish, and in giving you, on || 
of Broad and Garden-stre 1, the effigies of which are given in the 
cut that accompanies this article; and they too are gone. But, | 


| paper, all that I can gather from the forgetfulness of an old man’s | 
mind. Perhaps, too, the garrulity of age, as weli as the warmth 

thanks to Watson’s curious and amusing “ Historic Tales of Olden 

Time,” in which, by the way, are collected and preserved more co- 


of affection, prompts me to comply. I will adventure upon the 
pious notices of our municipal antiquities than are to be found in 


perilous ground of authorship, and endeavour to fling apon paper 
the fragments which you have already heard, with such addi- 

any other work extant, their memory is embalmed for the admira- 

tion and regret of future generations. It is to him and a perusal of || 


| tional particulars as I can remember. 
his book that we and our readers are indebted for the idea of the | 
engraving ; but we have explored his pages and various other re- 
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SPECIMEN OF A NEW NOVEL. 








FROM THE DESK OF A QUIET OLD GENTLEMAN. 


Tt was a lovely summer night. The full moon had mounted in 
| the east. The silver clouds lay stretched along the heavens in 
cords in vain for any more complete and authentic information |) silent and radiant sleep, and, behind their soft ini the lustrous 
day wet, an em mo hanes Sn. ef fn agentes ean nf Phone ok ceed elena eae tama as biti 
’ ' . ah odie || Of breezes just stirred the leaves, without breaking the or that 
anv ual tagp vandeonenybaboaeaen etesttga, Supresten | neler ines meee ana eee 
' , “ : ere 1s || Every thing in the streets was still, except the footsteps of the pe- 
one left in Broad-street, where we remember nearly a score ; it stands || destrians, who came out in parties to enjoy the meaner a neat 
at the corner of Beaver-street, and is now employed as a grocery! || or, peradventure, the sound of a guitar, or the notes of a piano 
A shade rests over the fate of Diedrich Knickerbocker. Mr. Han- || melting in with the voice of some music-loving girl, heard through 
dyside, his umwhile landlord, to whom we are indebted for all we || the wide-opened window. Over the whole scene appeared that 
know with certainty of his character and person, informs us in his || brilliant enchantment and tranquil lustre which the poetry of Eng- | 
introduction to the history of New-York, that Diedrich left his house || land has ascribed too exclusively to eastern climes. The heavens 
without announcing the term or purpose of his absence, and that | and the air had all the deep and transparent beauty of Italy or Asia. 
he never returned. More than twenty years have since elapsed, and || The inhabitants of New-York, who move over the broad pavements | 
no tidings have yet come, on which to build a conjecture of the old at this calm, delicious hour, or sit inhaling the odours of their gar- 





| 





dens from windows and terraces, do not know how unsurpassably 
enchanting are those long, sweet, American summer nights. 

Many of the streets of this great metropolis, too, were even at 
that period remarkable for their beauty. They exhibit nothing of the 
gloom of European towns. The buildings are high and elegant, 
the streets wide, the whole exterior scene clear and bright, and the 
people are abroad, contented and happy—free from beggars, bay- 


| onets and spies, and upon a soil entirely their own. 


On the night to which I have alluded, all the town appeared in 
motion, and in pursuit of pleasure. It was an hour when the spirits 
rise, the heart expands, when soft hopes and pensive recollections 
steal across the mind, and we think the earth a heaven, and wish to 
live in it for ever. 

A lordly building, that rose in the white moonlight, and cast a 


| strong, uneven shadow into the street, showed a dim light from two 


of its windows. The rest of the building was dark, and carefully 


i closed, the bell was tied to the brazen guard, the old-fashioned 


knocker was muffled, and the stones before the side-walk in front of 
the door were thickly covered with the soft bark used by tanners, 
over which the wheels of each passing carriage cease their thunders 
and roll lightly, as on felt. ‘These arrangements plainly enough de- 
noted some one sick within—too much prostrated to bear the clash 
and tumult of the ever-busy, external world. Group after group 
went lightly by the sad dwelling. The aged tottered on, and 
breathed the fresh night-air with unalloyed satisfaction. The young 
and the gay went talking and laughing by. The maiden stole bliss- 
fully beneath the window of death, and listened to the whispers of 


| love, and the careless shouted as he passed, in the unthinking buoy- 


ancy of strength, health and enjoyment. Thus goes ever en the 


| selfish world. 


The gloomy chamber, tenanted by the sick, perhaps by the dying, 
was elegantly furnished as a sleeping apartment ; an accumulation 
of vials, cups, bowls, and all the paraphernalia of sickness lay 


| around. At the farther end of the room, upon a bed hung with 


silken curtains lay an attenuated female form, apparently in a deep 
slumber. By her side sat a lovely girl, pale with anxiety, and an 
old nurse moved about with a feline noiselessness, and the indiffer- 
ence of one skilled in such scenes, and callous to them from habitude. 
Before the sufferer awakens from her slumber, let me briefly intro- 
duce her to you. 

Maria Morgan had been born of affluent parents, who satisfied 
themselves with bestowing upon her a fashionable education, and 
regulating her morals according to fixed standards, without culti- 


|| vating her affections and refining her mind. She had grown up 


correct and unfeeling, accomplished and admired, but not beloved. 
Her wealth procared her a husband, who died after the birth of one 
daughter, and the haughty and wealthy widow, subsequently, lived 
on in single independence, having found the state of matrimony 
either too happy or too miserable to induce a second experiment. 
The same effect springs often equally from opposite causes. 

The daughter had been, like herself, sent early to a boarding- 
school, where almost total separation from her mother had offered 
no opportunity for the growth of filial attachment, except the 
theoretical sentiment caught from poetry and romances, which, 
like phosphoric fire, inflames, without warming the heart. Even 
had the mother been capable of inspiring affection, Flora could have 
scarcely loved her as a child should love a parent. 

The girl spent her vacations at home, in a circle small, but fa- 
shionable and refined, though tedious, for here etiquette took the 
place of morals, and formality of love; and she returned, with cor- 
dial delight, to her school amusements and school friendships. Here 
she lived the life, almost, of a flower in a garden, blossoming amid 
clusters of other flowers. For, if her life was not one of idleness, 
it was one of sunshine, and the routine of her daily avocations 
scarcely troubled her opening mind more than the rose is disturbed 
by the dew and the breeze, when its leaves burst their bud with a 
gentle violence ; even so easy and pleasant a thing was learning to 
Flora Morgan. Music, French, dancing and drawing, map-painting, 
worked fire-screens, and gilt paper-boxes filled up the leisure of her 
lighter hours till she reached the dignified age of seventeca, and 
bordered upon the entire completion of her education. 

As the mamma grew old, she grew, if possible, more isolated and 
repelling. Neither loving nor loved, she was believed to be utterly 
heartless as she was, assuredly, utterly disagreeable. She quar- 
relled with her servants, slandered her enemies, and insulted her 
friends, and, at length, when neither man, nor woman, nor cat 
would endure her companionship, on account of her caprices, and 
the exactions of her eccentric, domineering, and ungenerous dis- 
position, she recalled poor Flora, now a tall, careless, beaatiful 
girl, to be her companion or rather her victim. 

Poor Flora! a sad day was it for the affectionate girl when she 
received official orders to repair to head-quarters. However she came 
by it, she was of a sweet and gay disposition, and a mind lofty and 
noble, when awakened to exertion. Her school life had been all 
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peace and sunshine. Equally beloved by her companions and in- | quenched, for I had a presentiment that the scene was near its close. 
structors, quick at her tasks, accomplished, and full of talent—sus- || It had always been understood between Mrs. Morgan and myself 
ceptible in feeling—adorning nature and freedom—proud, but gen- || that I was to be the guardian of Flora, and of the ample property 
tle—modest and timid, yet constant and firm—capable of heroic || which was to come into her possession. I had made several at- 
actions, yet indolent and pleasure-loving, and destitute of resolution || tempts to converse with the former upon the subject, but always 
in the petty details of life, she was a character from which, at |! found myself baffled by her adroitness in eluding the subject. No- 
once, every thing was to be hoped and every thing to be feared. thing could persuade her that she was seriously ill. She persisted 
The whole fabric of her education was built on the soundest || in every artifice to convince herself of returning health ; had for a | 
moral principles, and she, therefore, regarded ber mother with a || long time rejected the aid of physicians, and was perpetually form- | 
profound respect, which almost any other woman could have awa- || ing gay plans for the future. Flora watched and wept. The peev- 
kened into affection, but she was too well aware of those peculiari- | ish mother rebuked and ridiculed her. 
ties which always rendered her society painful, and her eyes filled This evening I found Flora calm and cheerful. 
with tears when she took leave of her girlish haunts, and the com- = She has been much better, sir,” she whispered ; “ and so kind.” 
panions of her happiest hours. She bade a heavy adieu to a score || I would have made one or two inquiries, but she pressed her fin- 
of school-girl Hebes, to whom she had vowed inviolable fidelity ; ger on her lip. I walked softly to the bedside and gazed upon the 
she kissed her dear and reverend instructress with unfeigned affec- | pallid features of the mother. They were so appallingly altered as to 
tion. Even her favourite bird was fondled, for the last time, in her || be scarcely recognizable. Yet upon her sunken temples, fearfully 
bosom and consigned to another; for, of all things, her mother was | emaciated cheeks, and all the thin sharp features, still even in sleep, 
unable to endure the “ screaming of a bird.” Her much-used books || even in death, appeared the haughty coldness, which spoke a heart 
were gathered together, and packed up; rings, seals, and locks of || whose affections had been embittered. ! 
hair were interchanged ; vows, adieus, and kisses were repeated || Flora gazed down upon that passionless unloving face, till the big 
again and again, with all the unbounded fervour of youthful love. || tears leaped from her eyes and fell upon the floor. It was the first | 
‘There are few things more tender than the heart of a young boarding- || time she had beheld a fellow-creature blighted by disease, and sink- | 
school girl. It has all the fond enthusiasm of a woman’s, without | ing into that dark fate which swallows up before our eyes our dear- | 
its experience. Poor Flora pressed her hand upon hers, to keep it || est and best, and which surely awaits our own steps, however young, | 
from breaking, as she looked back from the carriage-window, and saw | light, ardent, and happy. 
the home of her pleasantest associations disappearing amid the trees. | «How still! how pale! how death-like!” I murmured. The | 
I do not think nature bas created woman a nobler being than man, || nurse was mixing a medicine to be taken during the night. A man | 
because I think their capacities for virtue are originally the same. || went by in the street singing aloud. Mrs. Morgan opened her eyes | 
But the world has made him inferior in many points. I have no || languidly. Tears were on hercheeks. She put forth her long bony | 
time to discuss opinions, I mean only to express them ; but it is cer- || fingers with a look of deep terror and affection to the beautiful girl— 
tain that she is kept more aloof from those influences of policy and || the only one who had faithfully loved her in spite of all her faults. 
artificial passions, which distort the characters of the other sex. She || “Flora, dear Flora—save me! save me !” 
is less corrupted by avarice, ambition, a thirst for science, a worldly ||“ My dearest mother ” 
pride, and plans of life too broad to be executed purely and peace- || The sufferer lay a moment recovering, whether from the effects | 
fully. The elements of her thought and feeling are less alloyed by || of a dream, or from sudden apprehensions of the reality of her dan- | 
commonplace considerations. Napoleon was tormented with an | ger, no one can now say. In a few moments she grew more calm. | 
unquenchable mania for empire. His mother and his wife always | ‘Flora, my sweet girl, you have been a ministering angel to me. | 
looked farther and higher, and sighed not over his obstacles, but || Forgive me. I wish—I have—you ought to possess all now—but— | 
his successes. The emperor, from his situation, felt himself compel- || oh, save me—save me !”” 
led to repudiate the faithful Josephine. Her heart—her faime— || Another boisterous passenger beneath the window uttered an | 
her love—her happiness, were thistle-down in his path, while she || idle oath. It was answered by a hoarse laugh. Then the clock | 
would have preferred one smile of his to all personal distinctions. |! struck, quivering in the silence upon the last peal of twelve. The | 
When the consul had usurped the crown, he met his mother one |! faint voice of the mother ceased ; her extended hand fell heavily | 
morning walking in a garden and gave her his hand to kiss, but the || to the bed; her eyes closed, opened again, and fixed their starting | 
stern matron, with a thousand times more than the majesty of Juno, || and glazed orbs steadily upon the ceiling. The experienced nurse | 
rebuked the conqueror of the world, and bade him remember, it | motioned me to lead Flora away. The voice of the street pas- | 
was his duty to knee! to the being who gave him existence. The || senger still went on singing. 
symbols of a queen or an empress were in her eyes, what Philoso- ‘* Let me speak to my poor mother,” said Flora. 
phy herself would pronounce them, idle baubles, which accident gives || _«* She cannot hear you now, my dear child,” I exclaimed. 
without merit, and takes away without justice, but the title of a ‘“‘Why cannot she hear me?” asked the unconscious girl. 
mother, was the rank of nature conferred by the voice of God. This “ She will never hear you again. We are all in the hands of God, | 
is generally the difference between the character of man and woman. | my child ; we must submit to his will.” 
But where is Flora? ‘« Mother—dear, dear mother !” exclaimed the affrighted and bewil- 
The dutiful daughter sighed at the unkindness of her fate, and | dered girl. 
resolved to love her mother, if she could. At all events, she re- She spoke to a cold clod. A long convulsive sob heaved her bo- 
solved to act as if she loved her. It was a heavy task, but there is | som. She fell into the nurse’s arms, and hid her face in her bosom, i 
a wonderful support in the consciousness that we are doing our | and then not a breath was heard in the chamber of death, while the | 
duty. She had not been home six months when two events oc- | blue, tranquil moonlight streamed down through the windows upon | 
curred which opened a world of thought to her youthful contem- | the floor. Some days passed away ; at the proper period the will 
plation. In the first place she fell in love with a poor student at | was read. Imagine my surprise on finding that Mrs. Morgan had | 
law, worth every thing but money. In the next, Mrs. Morgan was | bequeathed all her property to Sir William Fitzroy—a gentleman to | 
seized with a sudden, rapid and dangerous illness, which alarmed | whom she was said to have been remotely related, but whom she | 
every one but the victim herself. For three months she languished, | had never seen—to whom she owed nothing, and who was already 
and as she grew more sick, she also grew more peevish. No task | worth twenty thousand pounds a year! 
is more grateful than to watch by the couch of one dear to us. It | . a a — 
brings the very finest and tenderest sentiments of the mind to the | TRANSLATIONS FROM THE FRENCH. 
surface. The heart is perpetually full of a melting compassion— | ___ 
the eyes ever ready to be moistened with tears. I have hung over 
the pillow of such a one sleeping, with a feeling so purified that I 
could have clasped the unconscious hand, which was no more to 
act among the living, and met death without a lingering wish for | [THe subjoined anecdote was translated from a French periodical, 
earth. But Flora’s labours were of a different kind. The lips of | some time ago, by one of the editors of this journal, and given to 
the sufferer had never uttered a kind word to her, though she had | @ friend, for a weekly paper, the editor of which was caught upon 
served her like an angel. Sickness and death are frightful enough | @ jury, while hastening to his office. The translator, in turning 
everywhere, and to everybody ; but to the young, they are terrible | over some old papers in his desk, chanced to find the original draught 
and ghastly. They are a tremendous lesson to the tender eyes | of his English version, and, conceiving that it might be new to the 
which have hitherto roved only over sunshine and flowers. |readers of the Mirror, concluded to republish it. The story is | 
Flora watched her mother’s fading face and wasting form with | well-authenticated, and forcibly illustrates the character of the ex- 
intense interest and sympathy. Never was a kinder nurse. Her traordinary man of whom it is related. ] 
delicate attention was visible everywhere. The bad temper of Mrs. || 


Morgan broke out in new forms of caprice under the pressure of - - eagr ; 
pain and ennut, and those nearest her received their share indiscri- poate ters Vine bean - a oe oe ee psoralen 
— - But Flora never failed her—never replied—never mur- | them, of which it was one of the conditions that Mirabeau should 
mured. It was her hand that shook the heated pillow—it was she confine himself to the province of Limousin ; and, in pursuance of 
who was ever near to aid the wearied and dying patient to a new | this agreement, he took up his residence at the chateau of his 
position, and her overseeing care which hushed every voice and | brother-in-law, the Comte du Saillant. 
step, conciliated every attendant, and invented every sweet artifice |, His arrival was an event for the whole neighbourhood ; the petty 
to soften the rugged horrors of death. In this period of trying self- || landholders of the vicinity, who had often heard of him from his 
aneiinn : - | brother-in-law, as a man not less remarkable for his talents than 
F ce, her character deepened, opening to her new sources of f . : . 
: ; : or the vehemence of his passions, hastened to look on a being re- 
strength, hitherto hidden from herself, and her loving nature found specting whom their curiosity had been so much excited ; most of 
. ° é. i -“ , 
even in the peevish and still haughty sufferer, much to excuse | them were mere sporting gentlemen, who knew little besides the i 
and to redeem, if not to admire. names of their dogs, and in whose houses no books were to be || 
On the night in question, I called to inquire what hope re- | found, except an almanack, and, perhaps, a treatise on farriery. 
mained of Mrs. Morgan's recovery. I remember how heavily my ‘| — be imagined pe sort of a figure aman like Mirabeau | 
heart weighed in my bosom on leaving the moonlight—the music— | YU present, a man of education, genius, and refinement, among | 
ihe gay seleso—the taht chatiinn of : h fal these Nimrods who, as compared with him, were yet in the lowest | 
Bay ght shuttling of young steps—the gratelul | stage of civilization. ‘To them he was like a meteor from the skies ; | 
evening breeze, and all the tokens of cheerful pleasure without, | his vast head, of which the apparent bulk was increased by an im- } 
to enter the gloomy chamber of death—to behold a human life | mense crop of thick bushy hair; his strongly-marked features | 























THE EXCITEMENT OF HIGHWAY ROBBERY. 
A STORY OF MIRABEAU. 








The worst enemy of Mirabeau, was his father; it was to him 




















beaming with animation ; his quick dark eye, which keenly expressed 
his tumultuous passions ; his mouth, whose rapid motions betrayed 
every emotion: his costume, genteel, but extravagant; all these 
made up a whole which om and confounded the rustics among 
whom he wasted his days and hours, even when he was silent. 

But when he spoke, and his sonorous voice expressed the energy 
of his imagination, they thought themselves in the presence of 
something better or worse than man ; sometimes they were tempted 
to throw themselves at his feet, and at others to fly from his pre- 
sence as from that of a demon. 

The monotony of his existence soon wearisome. To es- 
cape from it, he would often set out, with a gun, and a book, to 
make long excursions among the neighbouring forests, from which 
he often returned very late; night scenes delighted him and ex- 
cited his vivid imagination. 

At this time there was much talk in the vicinity of the chateau, 
of highway robberies that had recently been committed. Several per- 
sons returning from market had been ordered to give up theit 

urses, and all had obeyed, preferring the loss of their gold to the 

azardous chances of ia 2 discoveries were yet made 
of the robbers ; and there was nothing upon which the police could 
act for their detection. 

One night a friend of the count, arriving late from the fair, was 
observed to be wrapt in a profound and unusual revery, very differ- 
ent from his habitual manner, which was that of a jolly companion. 
He was almost a wag by profession ; and this made his present si- 
lence and gravity more remarkable. The courage of this person 
was somewhat doubtful ; but this did not prevent him from talking 
largely of his exploits. The count, anxious to know what it was 
that had caused such a change in his manner, took him on one side 
after supper, and begged to know what made him so grave and 
silent. 

‘No, no,” he replied, ‘‘ you would not believe me; perhaps we 
should quarrel about it.” 

‘What, then,” exclaimed the count, “it is something in which I 
am myself concerned !” 

“No, not exactly yourself, but—” 

“A plague upon buts; what is it? why will you tease me with 
these mysteries! Tell me what is the cause of your silence?” 

** No, no, it is nothing.” 

‘My dear friend, I require it of your friendship to tell me.” 

“ Well then, since you will know, I have been robbed within half 
a league of the chateau.” 

“ Robbed ! and by whom ?” 

“ Ah, that is what you must never know; indeed, it was dusk 
and I am not certain myself.” 

“Whom do you suspect ?”” 

“« Excuse me; I cannot, must not declare that.” 

“T insist; were it my own son, I insist upon knowing.” 

“Tt was your brother-in-law.” 

“What, Mirabeau’?” 

“Yes, Mirabeau ?” 

‘Impossible ; you mistake ; yes, yes, you have certainly made a 
mistake.” 

“ Perhaps so.” 

“Let us have no more of this nonsense ; return to the supper- 
room and resume your usual spirits, or I shall think you mad.” 

“ Agreed.” 

And they returned to their companions as if nothing had happened. 

The guest soon became gay and lively as usual, but the count 
strove in vain to drive what he had heard from his thoughts. At 
length he again sought an interview with his friend, and after much 
conversation, a plan was proposed and agreed upon; it was, that 
the guest should say nothing of what Ae gventl. ar but take his 
leave for a week, and return to the chateau on the eighth day at the 
same hour at which he had been robbed. Their measures were taken 
accordingly. On the eighth day, the hour appointed arrived, but 
the guest had not yet made his appearance; the count was on 
thorns; Mirabeau too, was absent. Ona sudden the gate of the 
court-yard is opened ; and the count flies to meet his expected friend. 

“Well,” he exclaimed. The other answered, «I have been stop- 
ped again; itis he; there is no longer a doubt.” 

As before, he had been ordered to throw his purse on the ground, 
by a man partly concealed behind a great tiee ; by the glare of the 
lightning he had distinguished the robber’s features. After throw- 
ing down his purse, he had urged his horse forward to strike down 





|| the robber; but he, taking deliberate aim with his gun, had ex- 


claimed, “ Pass on, or you are adead man,” and the voice was that 


|| of the Sieur Mirabeavu. 


Within the next half hour, Mirabeau entered, his clothes dripping 


|| with rain: he went at once to his own apartment, ordered his su 


per to be brought up, sent word to his brother-in-law that he should 
not come down, and went to bed as soon as he had finished his meal. 

When every one had retired, the count repaired alone to the 
chamber of Mirabeau ; he found him asleep, and that so soundly, that 
he was obliged to make several efforts before he could arouse him. 

“Well,” he exclaimed, when he at last awaked, ‘ what is the 
matter?” 

‘What is the matter! can you ask!” answered the count; “I 
come to tell you that you are a wretch.” 

* Pleasant enough to wake a man from his sleep, with such an 
agreeable compliment.” 

“Robber! you have robbed my friend on the highway, and that, 


|| more than once ; he has recognized you.” 


“And could you not tell me all this in the morning! Suppose I 
have robbed him, what then ?”’ 

“What then! It follows that you are a felon, a wretch.” 

“You are a fool, my dear brother-in-law ; do you suppose that it 
was for his money, I stopped that half-witted boor! I wanted 
only to try his nerves and my own; I wanted to know from experi- 


| ment, how much resolution was requisite to enable a man to place 


himself in direct collision with the most sacred laws of society. 
The experiment was a hazardous one, but I have made it, and I am 
content with myself; but your friend is a coward. Here, take this 
key, open my bureau, and bring me the second drawer on the right.” 

The count obeyed; in the drawer, wrapped in distinct papers, 
were nine purses, some of silk and others of leather; upon each 


| envelope was a date, and the sum of its contents. 


“You see,” continued Mirabeau, “ that it was not for gold that 
I took up this trade. It requires courage, my friend, to rob on the 
highway ; more than a soidier needs, who fights in the midst of his 
fellows. But you cannot comprehend me, or my motives: adieu ; 
to-morrow I shall return to Paris ; and now, my good brother-in-law, 
let me finish my sleep.” 











LITERARY NOTICES. 








Hypolita, or the Venetian Wife: by J. B. Phillips. 

A MANUSCRIPT bearing this title was placed in our hands some time 
ago for review, and we have, at length, found leisure for a perusal. !t has 
not yet been made public, we understand, either upon the stage or through 
the press, and we shall, therefore, confine our remarks to a very brief 
notice, with the intention of giving a more full and elaborate review, 
when the tragedy shall come more legitimately within the province of a 
public journalist. The plot is very sime!e. At the opening of the play, 
Hypolita, the heroine, is the ncwly-wedded bride of Angelo Pacini, whe 
had been the secretary of her former husband, the Marquis di Montal- 
bano, and, by his marriage with the widow, has been suddenly raised 
from poverty and humble station to wealth, rank and power. Hypolita 
is daring, ambitious, and unprincipled; and aspiring to exalt her hu- 
band, whom she passionately loves, to the ducal throne, she persuades 
him into joining a conspiracy set on foot by some discontented nobles. 
the object of which is to destroy the doge, by whom Angelo has been loaded 
with favours, and the Council of Ten, whose tyranny has become op- 
pressive. In negotiating with the conspirators, as well as in rousing the 
ambition of her husband, she is assisted by her confessor, Alberti, who is 
no other, however, than Francesco di Montalbano, brother of her first 
lord, and has assumed the disguise and insinuated himself into her con- 
fidence for the purpose of avenging the death of his brother, the marquis 
—poisoned, it seems, by Hypolita, for the sake of wedding Angelo, who 
had refused her proffered love while his lord was living. The develop- 
ment of these matters occupies the first act. In the second, the jealousy 
of Hypolita is aroused by the enthusiastic commendations lavished by 
Angelo upon the beauty of an unknown lady, whom he has encountered 
at a masque in the ducal palace, and whom she suspects to be Claudia 
Orsini, a niece of the doge, brought up in seclusion, and now, for the 
first time, introduced to the splendours and delights of Venice. Anxious 
to see this lady, and to observe the conduct of her husband, Hypolita 
gives a masque to which the doge and his niece are invited ; and at 
which she surprises Angelo in the very act of declaring his passion to 
Claudia, by whom it is secretly returned, but who, of course, rejects his 
devotion, and remonstrates with him upon the impropriety of his con- 
duct. Hypolita is furious, and the act ends with Claudia’s fainting. In 
the third act, Hypolita engages Montalbano, (who wears another disguise 
besides that of Alberti the confessor, and sometimes figures as Maldetti, 
tutor of Claudia,) to take the life of his fair pupil, which he promises to 
plish ; and, quently, deceives Hypolita with a tale of her 
murder by his hand, having, in fact, secretly removed her to her former 
seclusion. ‘The last scene of this act is a meeting of the conspirators, 
at which Hypolita and Angelo are present, and it is agreed that the as- 
sassination of the doge shall be effected on the following night, at a so- 
lemn festival given in honour of his birthday. Angelo is appointed leader 
of the conspiracy, and is required to give the signal for the death of his 
ducal benefactor, but refuses, and the office is willingly assumed by By- 
polita. In the fourth act, the festival takes place, Hypolita gives the 
signal, and the conspirators draw their daggers, but are instantly seized 
by the guards, the plot having been disclosed to the doge by the disguised 
Montalbano, and Hypolita and Angelo, with their confederates are led 
away in chains to the dungeon, the former having first been openly accused 
by Montalbano, (alias Alberti,) of the murder of Claudia, which she con- 
fessee in reckless desperation. In the fifth act, the execution of the 
conspirators, (except Angelo and Hypolita,) is described ; the doom of 





the former has been placed at the disposal of the doge, and the punish- 


ment of the latter is delayed for some unexplained reason. After an in- 
terview between Hypolita and Alberti, (the disguised Montalbano,) An- 
gelo is brought in chains to her prison, as if to take his last farewell of 
her before his execution—she kneels to him and intreats his forgiveness 
—but he remains silent, and, after a brief space, a bell tolls, and he is 
led forth, as if to death. Hypolita breaks out in frenzied lamentation, 
and in the midst of her ravings, the doge enters, accompanied by An- 
geloand Claudia. Montalbano throws off his disguise—avows himself the 
father of Claudia and charges Hypolita with the murder of his brother. 
To complete her misery, the hand of Claudia is bestowed upon the par- 
doned Angelo, who is pronounced divorced from his guilty wife ; and the 


latter, making a pretext of whispering to one of the guards, plucks the || 


dagger from his girdle, stabs herself, and dies. These are the principal 
characters and the incidents of the tragedy ; the other personages are 
Fronti, a shrewd old courtier, who suspects Angelo’s fidelity ; Lorenzo, 
a good-hearted young man, who has nothing to do but make one ina 
conversation, now and then ; Jacopo, confidential servant of Montalbano ; 
and Spinosa and Drovetti, conspirators. The whole interest is, of 
course, in Hypolita. The versification is apparently constructed upon 
the model of Metamora; the lines correctly measured so as to contain 
the due number of syllables, but without much regard to rhythm, melody, 
or smoothness. We will give a specimen, to show how little attention 
the author has paid to any other requisite of blank verse than that which 
allows to each line just ten syllables. 
‘ Pacini ne’er will act with us. 

What! The favourite of the doge, to whom 

He owes greatness and rank, to which by birth 

He never could aspire, unite with those 

Who are leagued to pull his benefactor 

Down from his high station? Not he indeed.” 





New-England Magazine, for November. 

The editors of a journal so long established and so widely circulated as 
the Mirror, of necessity receive an immense number of books, pamphlets, 
magazines and papers, either for review, in exchange, or by the courtesy 
of the publishers; and it follows as inevitably, that many of them are 
not merely unnoticed, but often not even looked at ; no human industry 
could cope with all, unless indeed it were made the exclusive business 
of a life. There are some, however, which no ordinary pressure of calls 
upon our time is able to withhold long from our attention ; and among 
these favourites, there is none that ranks higher in our esteem, or comes 
to our hands more welcome than the New-England Magazine. Its mis- 
cellaneous contents are of a more sterling character than the mass of 
periodical literature with which the country is literally flooded in dailies, 
weeklies, and ephemeral monthlies, and its criticism is not only vigo- 
rous and independent, but for the most part just, In the present num- 
ber, we have read “‘ Thoughts on the causes of the present discontents,” 
“The story teller,” “The reconnoitre on the Alleghanies,” “ Reflections 
of a jail-bird,” “ Etchings of the Senate, “ An hour at Mount Vernon,” 
and “ Scenes in Europe,” with much pleasure. Among the critical articles 
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that production are fairly ucknowledged, but its many faults are pointed | 
out, condemned and satirized with extreme felicity end power; and a 
notice of the Atlantic Club-book—evidently not from the pen of the editor | 
himself. The reviewer in speaking of these volumes, has, perhaps, be-_ 
stowed upon them as much praise as they deserve, and certainly done ; 
no more than justice to the contributions of Paulding, Bryant, and Hal- 
leck. But while we admit this fact, we take leave to dissent, without 
any personal feeling, from his disparaging and slighting notice of two of 
our associates ; if he could boast of half the talent, genius, and industry 
of either of the gentlemen he has criticized, we should bo Gxgenedee | 
give him credit for at least more candour than we think he has exhibited. | 
From another source we should leave these attacks unnoticed ; but in | 
the New-England Magazine they are equally unjust and unexpected. | 
Neither thie, however, nor any other individual instance of error or in- | 
justice, shall prevent our bearing testimony to the general merit of the | 
periodical ; and we sincerely hope that its success may continue to keep | 
pace with the ability with which it is conducted. 





The Knickerbocker, for November. 

With its accustomed punctuality, we find this excellent magazine upon 
| our table, in its usual beautiful dress, and replete with more than its 
usual imterest. A steady and constant improvement of the Knicker- 
| bocker has followed our prediction of its course, uttered the moment we 
| heard into whose hands it had fallen ; and we can now affirm, with truth, 
| that it is unsurpassed, both in point of matter and manner, by any Ame- 
| rican magazine. Its writers are among the first in this country, and it 
| has been made, in one or two instances, the medium of communications 
from eminent writers abroad. In the present number, there are papers 
| from some of our most scientific and popular pens. The first article, 
| upon “ Molecular Attractions,” is from the hand, as we learn, of Dr. Met- 
calfe, of this city—the author of a “‘ New Theory of Terrestrial Mag- 
netism,” which has attracted much attention from scientific readers, at 
| home and abroad. “The Philosophy of the Human Voice,” is a sound 
| and able exposition of a very important and too much neglected subject. 
The “ Returned Miniature,” a little effusion, which separates the two 
| articles named above—is simple, touching, and graceful. “‘ The Brothers, 
| a tale of Ireland,” in the variety of its incident, and the thrilling interest 
| which its graphic details excite, will remind the reader of the best nar- 
| rations of Blackwood. We scarcely know which to admire the most, 
| the easy, Paulding-like style and flowing diction of “ The Ideal,” or the 
| 





oblique, clever humour of “ Militant Arias, by an amateur.” They are 
| both imbued with peculiar, though varied interest, and are from writers of 
| established reputation. The inculcation of just national sentiments in 
| the last-named paper, adds not alittle to its value. “‘ Mr. Clarence Glover,” 
| is a laughable, light affair, most agreeably told. “Maconpin, or the 
| Talking-Potato,” is from the pen of the Rev. Timothy Flint, and em- 
| bodies smooth satire in that popular author’s best manner. The vene- 
| rable Matthew Carey has served up another of his admirable dishes, as 
| has also Lawrie Todd. The poetry of the present number, (especially 
| the “Song of the Hexen-zee,” “ Lines to a child,” and the “ Elegine 
| Stanzas upon the Death of the Rev. Dr. Bedell,”) is of uncommon ex- 
cellence. The literary notices of the Knickerbocker are characterized 
| by good judgment, candour, and ability, and the Editor’s Table is an 
| agreeable, graceful medley. We repeat, that in the variety and quality 
of its contents, and in the beauty of its execution, the regeneration of 
| the Knickerbocker has been complete. 


Cruise of the Midge. Philadelphia: Carey and Hart. 
The papers that make up this volume, originally appeared in Black- 
wood’s Magazine, and have been re-published in the New-York Albion, and 
from that in nine-tenths of the newspapers throughout the United States. 
| We take it for granted, that nothing remains to be said of their merit, 
| which will convey information to any of our readers. We give it as our | 
| opinion, however, that the writer has not, in this series, equalled his for- | 
mer sketches, and that both Cooper and Leggett have written, and are | 
| capable of writing of nautical affairs with more skill and vigour than the | 
author of Tom Cringle. We would not give Leggett’s “ Main-track, or | 
a leap for life,” for a dozen volumes like the one before us. 














THE FINE ARTS. | 
LAKE SCENE IN THE HIGHLANDS. ” | 
PAINTED BY ROBERT W. WEIR. | 


WE tarried, for a moment, at the picture-shop of Mr. Endicott, in | 
| Broadway, to enjoy a glance at some of his lithographs, little dream- | 
| ing of the pleasure that was to be our reward for the delay. A 
| friend happened to observe, while we were galloping through a port- | 
| folio, that there was something worth looking at up stairs, in the painting- | 
| room of Mr. Watson. Our curiosity was excited, and, being in no par- | 
























NOTICES OF THE DRAMA. 








MRS. AUSTIN. 

AFTER a residence in America of neariy seven years, this lady is about 
to return to her native country, and will carry with her the regret of 
thousands whom she has delighted with her rare vocal attainments. Mrs. 
Austin originally landed in Philadelphia, where she appeared as Rosetta, 
in “ Love in a Village.” At New-York, heralded by none of the pomp and 
pride of announcement that generally attends the most mediocre Lon- 
don stars, she stole in among us and played old operas, ill got up, to bad 
houses. The late Mr. Gilfert, long before her appearance in Mandane, 
(which caused her at once to blaze out as a star of the first quality,) 
endeavoured to procure her services at the Bowery; and he pro- 
nounced her to be the person most likely to fil] the situation left vacant 
by Malibran: at the same time he gave it as his opinion that her voice 
for texture, flexibility, and compass, was the most perfect he he4 ever 
heard. Mrs. Knight was then Mrs. Austin’s only competitor; and, 
although that lady had a sweet voice at the time we speak of, and was 
a pretty ballad singer, the disparity became every hour more apparent. 
Artaxerxes, Der Freischutz, Hern’s opera of Dido, Oberon, ete., soon 
placed Mrs. Austin at the head of her profession. Miss George, Madame 
Feron, Mrs. Pearman and Miss Hughes, severally entered the lists, and 
produced effects according to their different powers ; yet Mrs. Austin re- 
mained unshaken, either by talent or novelty. Her Ariel is a specimen 
of graceful acting and delightful singing, that has never been equalled ; 
her Cinderella, taken as a whole, may likewise be considered as having 
become her own. Miss Hughes, upon the arrival of Mrs. Wood, was 
found to have imitated most of that fine vocalist’s points ; and, although 
Cinderella was her best effort, yet her acting had not the naiveté, her 
appearance was inferior, and she had not the origiuality of Mrs. Austin. 
Mrs. Wood, indeed, gave parts of that music with a force and fire supe- 
rior to Mrs. Austin ; but again, she lacked that delicious, even quality 
of voice, plaintive simplicity and agreeable manner which Mrs. Austin 
infused throughout, and which, as it marks her deportment, and is joined 
to great symmetry of form, renders her a most pleasing woman on the 
stage. We may likewise remark that Mrs. Austin’s manners are re- 
markably lady-like. Her Rosina, in the Barber of Seville, and the 
Countess, in the Marriage of Figaro, are representations of gentlewo- 
men, and her taste in dress is very refined. Indeed, shortly after her 
arrival, and during her frequent engagements at the Park theatre, we 
are much mistaken if her example in that respect did 1 ot cause a most 
beneficial effect on the costume of the ladies of the establishment. In 
the spring, Mrs. Austin proposes to sail for England ; in the meantime, 
she will pay farewell visits to her patrons at Boston and Philadelphia, 
and of course appear in this city, which she has hitherto made her home, 
and on the boards of whose theatre all her best efforts were originally 
made. We wish her every success, and say with Prospero, “I shall 
miss thee much, my Ariel,” but to “ the clements be free !” 

A biographical notice of Miss Watson, which was furnished for the 
Mirror by a correspondent, was in type for the present nuinber, but on 
looking over the proof, we found that it contained se many inaccuracies, 
both of fact and opinion, that we have concluded to omit it altogether, 
and make an effort to procure a better one at some future day. 





POETRY. 


From the New-England Magazine. 


LINES FOR MUSIC. 
I. 


O wou p that she were here, 
These hills and dales among, 
Where vocal groves are gaily mocked 
By Echo's airy tongue. 
Where jocund Nature smiles 
In all her gay attire, 
Amid deep-tangled wiles 
Of hawthorn and sweetbrier. 
O would that she were here, 
That fair and gentle thing, 
Whose words are musical as strains 
Breathed by the wind-harp's string. 


O would that she were here, 
Where the free waters leap, 

Shouting in their joyousness 

one Zeon ooo. 
here yr lingers 
All the live-leeg day, 

With health upon his pinions, 
And in his way. 

O would that she were here— 





| ticular haste, we determined, at once, to make trial of Mr. Watson’s 

| courtesy, and entering his studio, we found ourselves planted before a | 
| most delicious landscape, which we required no catalogue or friendly : 
| hint to ascribe, at the first glance, to the pencil of our friend Robert | 
| W. Weir. The subject of the picture is a lonely lake, that sleeps in placid | 
beauty,on the summit of one of the mountains near West Point; and it is | 
impossible to imagine a scene of more solemn, quiet loveliness. The 

| basin of the lake is almost circular, and its margin thickly crowned | 
| with a dense bordering of trees and shrubbery, so luxuriantly close that | 
| not a straggling sunbeam could find a passage to the tranquil bosom of 

| the crystal waters. The aspect of the place is purely sylvan ; there is | 
no trace of human presence ; and we could almost believe that human 

| foot had never visited the spot, since the distant period when the red In- | 
dian roamed the undisputed monarch of the wide domain, from amid | 
| whose hills, and streams, and mighty woods, his race has disappeared for | 
‘ever. The point of time chosen by the artist, is that which intervenes | 
| between the setting of the sun and the final coming in of night ; when | 
the western sky is yet glowing with its richest hues of crimson, gold, | 
and purple in every imaginable shade—but all becoming fainter and less | 
gorgeous with each fleeting moment, until at last their splendour yields | 
to the dull, gray pall of twilight. Such a brilliant sky is imaged in the | 
| picture ; and its glory is skilfully contrasted with the deep black shadow 

| just beneath it, cast by the hill and mass of foliage behind which the sun | 
has disappeared, upon the surface of the lake, whose nearer portion is 

yet sparkling in the last reflected rays. The only figures in the picture 
are a buck and doe—one browsing on the grassy knoll that makes the | 
foreground, and the other gazing, with head erect, upon the lake, as if | 


scene is perfectly lovely ; and the richest gallery would be adorned by 


Sure Eden's garden-plot 
Did not embrace more varied charms 
Than this romantic spot. 


O would that she were here, 
Where frolic by the hours, 

Rife with the of bee and bird, 
The lume of the flowers. 


— radiant a 

pictured in y above, 
And in the lake below. 

O would that she were here— 


The nymphs focal 
re 


With song and dance 
Would crown Branca queen. 





II. 

simple bird, one da’ 

Fiora's bowers, " 

which lay 
All hid among the flowers, 
Forsooth, the pretty, harmless flowers. 

The spring was closed, silly soul, 
lis knew not what ay . 

ill, 


squeezing a tiny hole, 
At length away he flew, . 
Unhurt—at length away he flew. 


And now from fond 
_——_ ing says, “ You need not set 
trap 








are a short, but pungent review of Guy Rivers, in which the merits of 








longing toslake his thirst or bathe his taper limbs in its cool waters. The | 
! 


the presence of its imaged counterfeit. 





me, 
False girl! another trap for me.” 
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ORIGINAL FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE MINUTE-BOOE : 
A SERIES OF FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 














BY THEODORE &. FaY. 





More rain—discomforts of an Italian winter—advice to consumptive travel- 
lers in search of health—the malaria—site of Florence—propensity of 
tourists to exaggerate foreign 8. 

Ir is raining again this morning. The floods have been washing 
down all night, and from the broad overhanging eaves of the houses 
about me, the accumulated waters leap with the curve, and almost the 
splash of a mountain torrent. The equipages of the nobles are no 
where to be seen. The strangers are in their rooms, shivering over 
fire-places and reading some of the few books got at an exorbitant 
price from the Gabinetto Scientifico é Litterario, or circulating library 
of Signor Vieusseaux.* And the ladies, preparing for the party 
given every Saturday by Fenzi, the rich banker. The town people 
go by through the middle of the streets ; some perfectly bare-headed, 
others wrapped in their drenched cloth cloaks ; large, white oil-silk 
umbrellas partially protect some from the pitiless storm ; and here 
and there a female, lifted a few inches above her natural height by 
large, brass pattens, clatters along the slippery pavement. Invalids 
who come here for their health, begin to suspect that their sagacity 
has been a little at fault. The shoulders of the rheumatic upbraid 
his folly. ‘The lungs of the consumptive grow weaker and more 
painful. The seeker after health, like the pursuer of happiness, 
perceives that he has travelled a great way for that which might 
have been as well accomplished at home. 

The autumn and spring climate of Florence is highly praised. 
However that may be, the winter is dire. We are under water nearly 
all the time, and expect to return web-footed. Rain, rain, rain— 
it beats against your windows in the morning; you hear the rush 
of the descending torrents at night. Sunshine becomes almost a | 
phenomenon. When it does not rain the sky is wrapped in dim | 
clouds. A general gloom overspreads the city, and the giant Duomo | 
(which is within a few feet of St. Peter's in size,) lowers on you 
from all the adjacent streets like a thunder-cloud. Fogs and water | 
and sudden transitions from heat to cold in the winter are the fate 
of Florence; and heat, fleas, mosquitoes, and a sickly air in the 
summer. Even in some of the fine days here, which are cloudlessly 
bright and beautiful beyond description, the snowy wind from the 
mountains chills you, and that often suddenly, and when your pores 
are open. Now and then, however, breaks a day, which equals all 
my inexperienced visions of Italian weather. A walk then in the 
suburbs is enchanting. You grow enamoured of the scene. The 
air is mild, balmy, fragrant, and delicious. Earth and sky are bathed 
in tranquillity and loveliness. To us these days are treasures. My 
pen moulders in the ink-stand, the fire dies in the hearth, my books | 
are neglected for the more fascinating pictures, here so rarely opened, 
in the volume of nature, and we set off from the Palazzo Ferroni, | 
gliding hastily through the filthy streets, escaping from the narrow- | 
ness and crowd of the Lung’Arno, looking into the churches, glan- | 
cing along the reflections on the now glassy river ; sauntering through 
the spacious and splendid Boboli Gardens, or emerging from the 
town, and passing those everlasting custom-house officers at the 
gate, stealing along the outside of the walls by the spotlessly fresh 
green and tender grass, amid dewy roses in full bloom, and some- 
times lovely trees of the orange and lemon. The high, broad city- 
walls, here lifting their picturesque turrets against the blue sky, and | 
there half-fallen with decay, are in many places clothed to the top 
with moss, shrubbery, vine, or some kind of verdure gorgeously | 
rich, and green, and bright flowers frequently peep over the top. | 
The weather at these times resembles the mild and fresh 
of a New-York June enriched with the heavy abundance of Sep- 
tember. If Italy were always as it seems at these times, it would , 
be a heaven. About these lovely haunts we linger till a late hour, | 
and dine in an atmosphere illumined with the reflected radiance of 
a sunset which crimsons all the pearly sky ; but the next morning 
gloom, filth, fogs and torrents again resume their sway. The heavy 
clouds from the mountains roll densely over the town. The stupen- 
dous Duomo is lost in mists, Again the slippery streets are co- | 
vered with mud, and the sick stranger begins to speculate upon | 
chances of reaching home, and the candid traveller awakens from 
raptures respecting a winter in Florence. The whole Italian climate 
is injurious to invalids, and the cold, eternal stone houses and nar- | 
row streets should discourage such from taking refuge here. The 
accommodations are bad. The changes of temperature great, fre- 
quent and sudden. The winter prolific of colds, rheumatism and 
consumption; the summer of malaria, disease and death. Indeed no 
one should seek Italy as a permanent residence. The winter’s tour 
is enough, and that not without care, even for persons in health ; 
but physicians should carefully discountenance the practice of ex- | 
patriating consumptive patients, unless some better substitute may 
be found than Italy. The voyage will be doubtless beneficial, and | 
of a kind to permit a proper diet, but the land will most probably | 
counteract the healthful effect of the ocean. Dyspeptics are said | 
to ameliorate their complaint by a tour, but this is attributed to the | 
change of air, exercise, and recreation ; and requires also in addi- | 
tion unintermitted care upon the subject of exercise, regimen, and | 
exposures to the sun and night air. Let dyspeptics, then, and per- 
sons in health, desirous of a most gratifying tour, visit Italy, and | 
leave it with the winter ; but let the feeble victims of consumption | 
and rheumatisms keep forever away from its treacherous charms. 
It is frightful to read the warnings of the guide-books against pes- | 
tilential stopping-places, and towns infected with malaria, even in | 











* Five pauls a month are here 
and twenty pauls for the. papers. 


~ for books, or for a single book, | 
reading costs two pauls. 





| on the matted bench beside him, and, entering into conversation, 


| smoked to ashes, we took leave of our papoosh-mending friend, || 
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winter. In some instances whole towns have been abandoned to 
the invisible floods of poison which roll slowly over this heavenly 
land ; which seem to pour themselves like rivers into a lake, upon the 
broad—the renowned—the sublime and doomed Campagna Ro- 
mana, as if in the destruction of the eternal city the fiends of this 
world had linked themselves with those of the next. 

Florence is seated in an extraordinary plain, once a marsh. It is 
walled around with mountains, whose heads are frequently covered 
with snow. In the summer it is scorched with liquid fires ; in the 
winter confined to gloom, fogs, and rain, hot gales from the south, 
and cold, piercing breezes from the hills. Italy has been a fatal 
shrine to many a deluded invalid, who left his country full of hope, 
yet never to return. A sea-voyage should always be tried, but a 
residence in Italy, by those best able to advise, has been frequently 
stigmatized as full of peril. Yet people here praise the delicious 
climate with chattering teeth, the great and the gay make it a place 
of residence, and some even tell me to my face that this town is 
clean. Even Byron, who was touched with the desire to depreciate 
things at home, and to exalt and exaggerate foreign wonders, falls 
into the general strain concerning this disagreeable, dirty, unheal- 
thy capital; prates of the fair white walls of Florence, while the 
walls of Florence are almost black. Such a capricious and pow- 
erful ‘yrant is fashion. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS, OR NOTES BY THE WAY. 





~ BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 





Scutari—tomb of the Sultana Validé of the Howling Dervishes 
—a clerical shoemaker—visit to a Turkish cemetery—bird’s-eye view 


of Stamboul and its environs t—the Seven Towers. 


PuLLep over to Scutari in a caique, for a day’s ramble. The 
Chrysopolis, the ‘golden city” of the ancients, forms the Asian 
side of the bay, and, though reckoned, generally, as a part of Con- 
stantinople, is in itself a large and populous capital. It is built on 
a hill, very bold upon the side washed by the sea of Marmora, but 
leaning toward the seraglio, on the opposite shore, with the grace 
of a lady (Asia) bowing to her partner, (Europe.) You will find 
the simile very beautifully elaborated in the first chapter of “The 
Armenians.” 

We strolled through the bazaar awhile, meeting, occasionally, a 
caravan of tired and dusty merchants, coming in from Asia, some 
with Syrian horses, and some with dusky, Nubian slaves, following 
barefoot, in their blankets ; and, emerging from the crowded street 
upon a square, we stopped a moment to look at the cemetery and 
gilded fountains of a noble mosque. Close to the street, defended by 
a railing of gilt iron, and planted about closely with cypresses, 
stands a small temple of airy architecture, supported on four slen- 
der columns, and enclosed bya net of gilt wire, forming a spacious 
aviary. Within sleeps the Sultana Validé, Her costly monument, 
elaborately inscribed in red and gold, occupies the area of this poeti- 
cal sepulchre ; small, sweet-seented shrubs half bury it in their rich 
flowers, and birds of the gayest plumage flutter and sing above her 
in their beautiful prison. If the soul of the departed sultana is still 
susceptible of sentiment, she must look down with some compla- 
cency upon the disposition of her “ mortal coil.” I have not seen. 
so fanciful a grave in my travels. 

We ascended the hill to the mosque of the Howling Dervishes. 
It stands in the edge of the great cemetery of Scutari, the favourite 
burial-place of the Turks. The self-torturing worship of this.sin- 
gular class of devotees takes place only on a certain day of the 
week, and we found the gates closed. A smalhkcafé staod oppa- 
site, sheltered by large plane-trees, and on a bench, at the door, sat 
a dervish, employed in the unclerical vocation of mending slippers. 
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| a thousand feet above its level. 





Calling for a cup of the fragrant Turkish coffee, we seated ourselves 


my friend and he were soon upon the most courteous terms. He | 
laid down his last, and accepted a, proffered narghilé, and, between | 
the heavily-drawn puffs of the bubbling vase, gave us some informa- 

tion respecting his order, of which the peculiarity that most struck 











| 
me was a law compelling them, ta follow some secular profession. 
In this point, at least, they are more apostolic than the clergy of || 
christendom. Whatever may be the dervish’s excellence as a | 
“ mender of souls,” thought I, as I took up the last, and looked at || 
the stitching of the bright new patch, (may I get well out of this || 
sentence without a pun!) IT doubt whether there is a divine within | 
the christian pale who could turn out so pretty a piece of work in 
any corresponding calling. Our coffee drunk and our chibouques | 
who laid his hand on his breast, and said, with the expressive phrase- || 
ology of the east, ‘ You shall be welcome again.” | 

We entered the gloomy shadow of the vast cemetery, and found | 
its cool and damp air a grateful exchange for the sunshine. The | 





|| author of Anastasius gives a very graphic description of this place, | 


throwing in some horrors, however, for which he is indebted to his i 
admirable imagination. I never was in a more agreeable place for ! 
a summer-morning’s lounge, and, as I sat down ona turbaned head- | 
stone, near the tomb of Mahomet the second’s horse, and indulged } 


|| in a train of reflections arising from the superior distinction of the || 


brute’s ashes over those of his master, I could remember no place, || 
except Plato’s Academy at Athens, where I had mused so abso- /' 
lutely at my ease. 

We strolled on. A slender and elegantly-carved slab, capped 
with a small turban, fretted and gilt, arrested my attention. “ It is 
the tomb,” said my companion, “of one of the ichoglans, or sul- | 
tan’s pages. The peculiar turban is distinctive of his rank, and the | 
inscription says, he died at eighteen, after having seen enough of | 
the world! Similar sentiments are to be found on almost every | 
stone.” Close by stood the ambitious cenotaph of a former pasha | 
of Widin, with a swollen turban, crossed with folds of gold, and a \ 








| seraglio may be three miles. 





footstone painted aud carved, only less gorgeously than the other; 
and under his name and titles was written, J enjoyed not the world.” 
Farther on, we stopped at the black-banded turban of a cadi, and 
read again, underneath, “I took no pleasure in this evil world.” 
You would think the Turks a philosophizing people, judging by 
these posthumous declarations ; but one need not travel to learn 
that tombstones are sad liars, 

The cemetery of Scutari covers as much ground as acity. Its 
black cypress pall spreads away over hill and dale, and terminates, 
at last, on a long point projecting into Marmora, as if it would pour 
into the sea the dead it could no longer cover. From the Arme- 
nian village, immediately above, it forms a dark, and not unpictu- 
resque foreground to a brilliant picture of the gulf of Nicomedia and 
the clustering Princes’ Islands. With the economy of room which 
the Turks practise in their burying-grounds, laying the dead, lite- 
rally, side by side, and the immense extent of this forest of cypresses, 
it is probable that on no one spot on the earth are so many of the 
human race gathered together. 

We wandered about among the tombs till we began to desire to 
see the cheerful light of day, and, crossing toward the height of 
Bulgurlu, commenced its ascent, with the design of descending by 
the other side to the Bosphorus, and returning, by caique, to the city. 
Walking leisurely on between fields of the brightest cultivation, 
we passed, half way up, a small and rural serai, the summer resi- 
dence of Esmeh Sultana, the younger sister of the sultan, and soon 
after stood, well breathed, on the lofty summit of Bulgurlu. The 
constantly-occurring sairgahs, or small grass platforms, for spread- 
ing the carpet and “ taking kaif,” show how well the Turks appre- 
ciate the advantages of a position commanding, perhaps, views un- 
paralleled in the world for their extraordinary beauty. But let us 
take breath and look around us. 

We stood some three miles back from the Bosphorus, perhaps 
There lay Constantinople! The 
“temptation of Satan” could not have been more sublime. It 
seemed as if all the “kingdoms of the earth” were swept con- 
fusedly to the borders of the two continents. From Seraglio Point, 
seven miles down the coast of Roumelia, the eye followed a con- 
tinued wall; and from the same Point, twenty miles up the Bos- 
phorus, on either shore, stretched one crowded and unbroken city ! 
The star-shaped bay in the midst, crowded with flying boats ; the 
Golden Horn sweeping out from behind the hills, and pouring through 
the city like a broad river, studded with ships; and, in the palace- 
lined and hill-sheltered: Basphorus, the sultan’s fleet at anchor, the 
lofty men-of-war flaunting their blood-red flags, and thrusting their 
tapering spars almost inta the balconies of the fairy dwellings, and 
among the bright foliage of the terraced gardens above them. 
Could a scene be more strangely and beautifully mingled ! 

But sit down upoa this silky grass, and let us listen to my poly- 
glot friend, while he explains the details of the panorama. 

First, clear over the sea of Marmora, you observe a snow-white 
cloud resting on the edge of the horizon. That is Olympus. Within 
sight of his snowy. summit, and along toward the extremity of this 
long line of eastern hills, lie Bythinia, Phrygia, Cappadocia, Pa- 
phlagonia, and the whole scene of the apostles’ travels in Asia Minor ; 
and just at his feet, if you will condescend to be modern, lies Brusa, 
famous for its silks, and one of the most populous and thriving of 


| the sultan’s cities. Returning over Marmora by the Princes’ Islands, 


at the western extremity of Constantinople, stands the Fortress of 
the Seven Towers, where fell the Emperor Constantine Paleologus, 
where Othman the second was strangled, where refractory ambas- 
sadors are left to come to their senses and the sultan’s terms, and 
where, in short, that “zealous public butcher,” the seraskier, cuts 
any Gordian knot that may tangle his political meshes; and here 
was the famous “ Golden Gate,” attended no more by its “ fifty 
porters with white wands,” and its crowds of “ ichoglans and mutes, 
turban-keepers, nail-cutters and slipper-bearers,” as in the days of 
the Selims. 

Between the Seven Towers and the Golden Horn you may count 
the “seven hills” of ancient Stamboul, the towering arches of 
the aqueduct of Valens, crossing from one to the other, and the 
swelling dome and gold-tipped minarets of a hundred. imperial 
mosques crowning and surrounding their summits. What an orient 
look do those gallery-bound and sky-piercing shafts give to the va- 
ried picture ! 

There is but one “ Seraglio Point” in the world. Look at that 
tapering cape, shaped like a lady’s foot, projecting from Stamboul 
toward the shore of Asia, and dividing the bay from the sea of Mar- 
mora. It is cut off from the rest of the city, you observe, by a 
high wall, flanked with towers, and the circumference of the whole 
But what a gem of beauty it is! In 
what varied foliage its unapproachable palaces are buried, and how 
exquisitely gleam, from the midst of the bright leaves its gilded 
cupolas, its gay balconies, its airy belvideres, and its glittering 
domes! And mark the height of those dark and arrowy cypresses, 
shooting from every corner of its imperial gardens, and throwing 
their deep shadows on every bright cluster of foliage, and every 
gilded lattice of the sacred enclosure. They seem to remind one, 
that amid all its. splendour and with all-its secluded retirement, this 
gorgeous sanctuary of royalty has been. stained, from its first appro- 
priation by the monarchs of the east till now, with the blood of vic- 
tims to the ambition of its changing masters. The cypresses are 
still young over the graves of an uncle and brother, whose cold 
murder within those lovely precincts prepared the throne for the 
present sultan. The seragljo, no longer the residence of Mahmoud 
himself, is at present occupied by his children, two noble boys, of 
whom one, by the usual system, must fall a sacrifice to the security 
of the other. 

Keeping on toward the Black sea, we cross the Golden Horn to 
Pera, the European and diplomatic quarter of the city. The high 
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hill on which it stands overlooks all Constantinople ; and along its 
ridge toward the beautiful cemetery on the brow, runs the princi- 
pal street of the Franks, the promenade of dragoman exquisites, 
and the Broadway of shops and belles. Here meet, on the narrow 
pavé, the veiled Armenian, who would die with shame to show her 
chin to a stranger, and the wife of the European merchant, in a 
Paris hat and short petticoats, mutually each other's sincere horror. 
Here the street is somewhat cleaner, the dogs somewhat less anti- 
Christian, and hat and trowsers somewhat less objects of contempt. 
It is a poor abortion of a place, withal, neither Turkish nor Chris- 
tian ; and nobody who could claim a shelter for his head else- 
where, would take the whole of its’ slate-coloured and shingled 
palaces as a gift. 

Just beyond is the mercantile suburb of Galata, which your 
dainty diplomatist would not write on his card for an embassy, but 
for which, as being honestly what it calls itself, I entertain a certain 
respect, wanting in my opinion of its mongrel neighbour. Heavy 
gates divide these different quarters of the city, and if you would 
pass after sunset, you must anoint the hinges with a piastre. 





SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS. 








A GERMAN MRS. TROLLOPE. 
{ A Numpgr of letters have recently appeared in the Morgenblatt, 


to the City-hall, who has set 5 ee six so fantastically-attired bust» 
in front of his drawing-room. He was trumpeter to a h hussar 
iment. He endeavoured to get employment here as a groom 
and a blacksmith ; but people would not give him more than half 
w. and every where required double work. An old French 
takes Oe New-Jersey then took him in as an assistant. The old 
man soon died, and left young Foissard, (for that was the trumpet- 
er’s name,) about one hundred and fifty dollars. With this legacy 
Foissard returned to RaaXo% one rigor himself in a: poe 
ts by the more elegant igh-sounding name o es 
a ee couffeur Fae malig arrived from Paris. That he 
has an excellent business, you may see from the appearance of his 
house, for which he pays a yearly rent of fourteen hundred dollars. 
I should never have done,” he continued, “ if I were to mention all 
the instances I know of peo who have not been able to earn a 
isely b 


livelihood, except precisely by some business which they knew no- 
ing about. So it is in New-York, and so it is throughout the 
whole Union. 


In this country the nature of <a is totally 
changed ; and, as et the building of the tower of Babel, men, all at 
once, spoke languages which they had never heard, so Eyropeans 
here pursue trades and professions, which, at home, they would 
never have thought of. But, I must say, it is only one in a hun- 
dred that succeeds. Countless is ~ number & those who are 
lu into the most abject misery. He only, who brings nothi 

ae ea and conenenelie can _ nothing, has a ame of bot 
tering his lot. Last week M. Vicini set out on his return home : 
he has prudently sold his stock of Leghorn bonnets to the Fire In- 
surance Company.” 

Whosoever has lived any time in New-York, will not question 
the y of the facts stated by the Piedmontese ; nay, he will 





a widely-circulated paper in Germany, professing to contain sketch 

of manners, etc. in the United States, by a lady of Stuttgard, who 
travelled in this country some years ago. With less point and vi- 
gour than Mrs. Trollope’s descriptions, they leave her far in the 
back-ground so far as relates to the ingenious absurdity of their depar- 
tures from the truth; as the following specimen will show. There 
is more food for laughter in a single page of the German tourist, 
than in the whole united productions of ali her predecessors. If it 
were not for the references to names and localities, which, whimsi- 
cally inaccurate as they are, give reason to suppose that the writer 
of the letters had actually been here, we should suppose them to be 
nothing more than a burlesque extravaganza of the German editor. ] 





In 1818, a German bookseller came to New-York. It had been 
intimated to him, that, if he would come over with a choice collec- 


tion of books, he would be sure to make his fortune a peo- 
pr so wealthy, so polished, and so eager after knowledge. Friend 
-) a8 we will call him, hastened across the Atlantic with the choicest 


treasures of European literature. His friends and advisers one 
and all recommended him to take a store, and advertise the con- 
cern. M. had at first a great number of visitors. ‘They wished to 
see everything, desired particularly to be shown the handsomest 
modern bindings, and when their curiosity was completely satisfied, 
some promised to come again when they wanted anything in his 
line, and others when anything new should arrive. “Is that all?” 
asked most of them, turning up their noses. All wished to see a 
map of the United States of North America, or new English spell- 
ing-books: not a creature bought anything, and after three or four 
busy weeks, M. had abundant time to rest himself. There he sat 
solitary among his books: he calculated that he should scarcely 
make the import-duty on them, which, though aj ntly low, is as 
high as it can be raised with safety. Once more M. called upon his 
friends, and solicited their advice. ‘ Advertise your concern in the 
newspapers,” was the universal reply. ‘I have already done so.” 
‘Repeat your advertisement every day in every paper.” He fol- 
lowed this advice. The advertisements cost upward of one-hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, and produced not one. 

“T must learn how other ie manage,” thought M., and went 
to consult a European tried. Me ae nti him ‘to-sell his 
books by auction, and to try some other business. ‘I was brought 
up to this business,” said he, ‘and am unacquainted with any other: 
besides, I have seen some of those book-sales, and I cannot make 
up my mind to dispose of my valuable works by the case, at the 
rate of four or five dollars per hundred-weight : my whole property 
is invested in my stock.” ‘“ You will be forced to-do it in the end,” 
said his friend, “and then you must attempt something 
one here ever prospered in the business which he understood. Look 
at me, for example: I was a music-master, and should soon have 
starved ; as a custom-house agent I make a tolerable living. The 
shoemaker, over the way we , was a dancing-master ; the hair- 
dresser at the next shop, who looks so sleek and so contented, is a 
cabinet-maker, who tramped it to no purpose through all the States 
of the Union; he returned to New-York, and preferring drowning 
to starving, he was on the point of taking the fatal leap, when, as 
good luck would have it, a sailor thrust a comb and a pair of scis- 
sors into his hand, and insisted that he should cut his fair for six 
cents. Such was his initiation into business. At first he offered 
his services on the wharves, and in three years has become the thriv- 
ing man you see. ‘The painter who made the new sign which you 
observe over the hair-dresser’s door, was originally a Dutch car- 

enter. Look at that spruce gentleman just going into yon house. 

e teaches a young lady to play on the guitar, which he knows no- 
thing about himself: he is by trade a sadder: and, to make amends, 
an Italian opera-singer works in that turner's shop. Last week, the 
manager of the Park theatre engaged a ballet-dancer at a salary of 
two thousand five hundred dollars, though it was only last month 
that he trod the stage for the first time in his life. You must surely 
have heard what thundering applause his pirouettes have drawn 
from overflowing houses. But “ is a native American, and might, 
therefore be assured of the unconditional encouragement of his 
countrymen. He was not long ago a pork-butcher at Cincinnati, 
where his father is a dealer in hams. is real name is Brown, but, 
according to the theatrical custom, he-has entered upon his new 
vocation by the name of Gay. Twelve. lessons which he took of 
Convais, the celebrated dancing-master, were sufficient to develope 
his extraordinary talent. This Convais was a drummer in the French 
one hundred and eighth regiment, and deserted during the Spanish 
war. Some years he came as cabin-boy on board an Ameri- 
can ship to Boston, where he earned a scanty livelihood as a cooper : 
he nevertheless married a French dress-maker, who could not get 
any employment at Bosten. In this hopeful condition, they removed 
to New-York ; they now teach dancing, and are doing very well. 
You must have noticed the hair-dresser in the Broadway, opposite 


even recognize the persons. I, at least, have seen them all, and 
am able to add several other wang Thus, a Neapolitan captain 
of gendarmerie, a devoted adherent of Murat’s, was driven by cir- 
cumstances to the New World. Here he tried to subsist, by giving 
instructions in fencing: but what freeborn American would sub- 
mit to postures which are at first so extremely inconvenient! The 
oung dandies took one or two lessons, and never came again. 
ith the rest of his money, he went to Philadelphia, where he tried 
the tobacco trade, in which he lost his last dollar. After suffering 
extreme distress, he at length received some relief from the ex- 
king, Count Survilliers. Hereupon, our gendarme returned to New- 
York, where he set up an establishment for the education of young 
ladies, by which he is making money. 

Mr. B., the dentist, is a young Englishman, who was b t up in 
a mercantile house in London, and came to America furnished with 
the best recommendations. He obtained a situation as book-keeper 
in a great house, which failed in less thana year. He then opened 
a school, but that scheme was not successful. At length he took it 
into his head to be a dentist, and in this profession he succeeds be- 
yond ail expectation. 

There are three handsome theatres in New-York, and a small 
one, where the actors.are blacks. In the principal theatres, there 
is a distinct place appropriated. to. the people ef colour, that they 
may not mingle with the whites. As may be supposed, people so 
fond of liberty lay themselves under very little restraint at the thea- 
tre. The gentlemen in the pit set their feet against the benches 
before those on which they sit, rest their elbows on those behind 
them, and never take off their hats. On the other hand, it is usval 
enough for them to pull off their coats, to chew tobacea, and spit 
all around them. In the boxes, those in the front row sit upon the 
parapet, with their backs turned to the house. The ladies are more 
polite ; they are expected to take off their bonnets—just the reverse 
of the custom among us. Not a creature pays the least attention 
to what is passing on the stage, unless when an American actor 
comes forward, or some sarcastic bon mot is uttered against the 
English; and then the thundering stamp of heels expresses the 
universal applause. 

I was once in a box at the Park theatre, which is the handsomest 
of the three houses, and ae py in preference by people of 








fashion. A gentleman entered the box and seated himself beside 
me. During the performance, he pulled off his shoes, and perched 
x. In 


his feet, which were probably too hot, upon the front of the 





else. No || 





uietly conversing with the lady; this seemed to give offence to 
| the other. An altercation commenced, and the sensitive gentleman 
| knocked off his neighbour's hat. An elegant, who lay in the pit 
with his face turned toward the boxes, cried out, “ Don't interrupt 
| the play! Go out to fight!” A constable immediately entered the 
| box, and took away the two gentlemen, together with the terrified 
lady, the innocent cause of the fray. Such rencontres are the ton 
among the fashionables here. The circumstance was luckily no- 
| ticed by the fat neighbour on my right, who slipped on his shoes 
and hastened after them to see how the quarrel would end. 

The theatres are private property; they are let at very high 
| rents, but not particularly well attended. And how does the mana- 
| ger contrive to maintain his ground! As well as he can, with his 
| hands full of lawsuits. He engages performers on any terms, no 
matter how high; on the pay-day he gives just what he pleases ; 
the deficiency is covered by a note claimi for breach of 
contract. This is quite a regular Ginn wal attended with no diffi- 
culty. The actor iives by applause ; a high engagement makes a 
noise and gratifies vanity ; the rest follows of course. nts 
with foreigners are in a different predicament: Last winter, a com- 
pany of Italian singers came to New-York. The manager agreed 
to. give them the daily receipts beyond six hundred dollars, which 
he reserved for himself. They sang for six weeks, and went their 
way again in peace, without having ever seen a single farthing. A 
company of rope-dancers fared still worse: its w and other 
effects were attached for its score at a tavern. A few years since, 
Vestris, tiie celebrated dancer, and his wife, were e' to come 
from Paris for a year. The manager agreed to pay the expenses 
of their voyage to and fro, and twenty thousand dollars; on the 
other hand, ‘Ghaslots and Madame Vestris contracted to perform 
| a certain number of times, partly at New-York, partly at Philadel- 
phia, Boston, and some other towns, but it was specified that they 
should dance at the theatre of New-York at the time when the 
newly elected President Jackson should visit that city. The Vestris 
family accordingly arrived, and had performed several times, when 
they were made over for twelve representations to the Philadelphia 
manager, afterward to a second, and a third. This kind of specula- 
tion, though not contemplated by them, could net be objected to. 
Meanwhile, the president came to New-York ; Vestris immediately 
| hastened thither, and informed the manager of his arrival. He re- 











| ceived, however, no summons to dance. The president departed ; 


the next box, was a lady with two gentlemen: one of the latter was || 


157 


| and, when the year of the contract had opined, Vestris applied for 
| his money. is demand was answered by the manager with an- 
other for twenty-two thousand dollars, as d because Vestris 
had not danced at New-York, at the time of the president's visit. 
Was it to be su that he could come forward without prepara- 
tion, and even unbidden, in a tragedy or any other dramatic repre- 
sentation? No matter—he was sentenced to pay, because he had not 
literally fulfilled his contract; such are the wisdom, the precision, 
and the impartiality of the laws. Thus had Vestris danced a whole 
ear in America for nothing ; and he deemed himself fortunate that 
e could escape at night, with wife and child, in a small boat, and 
gain the open sea, where a vessel was waiting for him to take him 
back to France ; for the constable was already astir to seek and to 
rehend him. 
ot deterred by this example, M. Achille, another eminent French 
ballet-dancer, soon afterward entered into an e ment for him- 
self and his wife. He, however, determined to be particularly cir- 
cumspect in his contract, and not to forget an iota; and there- 
fore consulted an advocate celebrated ‘or his acuteness. But who 
can think of everything! When the engagement was drawing to- 
| ward a close, the music, never good, began to be execrable; the 
stage was not swept, nay, it was strewed with all sorts of rubbish : 
in short, it was impossible to dance upon it. In vain did Achille 
remonstrate ; the manager paid no attention to him, and the public 
laughed. Achille declared, that if the cause of complaint were not 
removed, he could not dance. ‘If you cannot dance, I cannot pay,” 
| was the answer. An altercation ensued between Achille and the 
manager; the hot-blooded Frenchman's passion was excited ; 
| twenty witnesses were instantly ready to give oneense = Mere 
language ; an action for damages was commenc inst him ; an 
aac he was still nined te expose himself te the public de- 
rision, by pares | upon the filthy, slippery boards. This he posi- 
tively refused to do; and then he was prosecuted for breach of con- 
tract. He lost the suit, refused to pay the heavy damages in which 
he was cast, and was thrown into prison. His wife then took the 
money which they had saved for their three children in Europe, 
went to the manager, negotiated with him, and at length obtained 
her husband’s liberation for two thousand dollars. 

There is not a vainer people than the Americans; it is only to 
gratify the national vanity that the managers of theatres engage 
eminent foreign performers, in which case, indeed, the danger of 
too great expense is most patriotically obviated by a wise legislation. 
About art or talent itself, they care not a straw. The wretched 
orchestra spoils the finest opera; the best singer is scarcely heard 
for the incessant clambering over the benches in the pit, the gene- 
ral noise, and the continual spitting of tobacco juice; and when 
ballets are given, most of the spectators turn their backs on the per- 
formers. And yet it was deemed indecorous and offensive to the 
purity of republican manners, when the French female dancers ap- 
peared in petticoats reaching only a few inches below the knee, 
though, at the same time, they wore close drawers—nay, the daily 
papers sounded an alarm, and scrupled not to declare that the state 
was in danger—that it was shaken to its very foundations. Madame 
Vestris and Madame Achille were therefore obliged to appear in 
petticoats reaching at least to the ancle, and submit to wear under 
them white, and extremely wide Turkish trowsers. Such was the 
metamorphosis required to appease the ferment; it was only on 
these terms that those females, whose first appearance in the French 
ballet costume had excited universal indignation, were endured by 
| the public. 
same strict outward decorum is every wheie observed in the 
domestic circle. Never is a man allowed an interview with the fe- 
| male inhabitants of the house anywhere but in the parlour, which is 
| constantly open to every one, and can generally be overlooked from 
| the street: neither does the mistress of the house ever speak to a 
rson of the other sex alone. If a visitor comes in, her help, in 
| English her maid-servant, sits dewn with her, and takes part in the 
conversation. This help, moreover, puts on her mistress’s bonnet and 

her shawl, when she goes out walking on a Sunday. Whoever will 
| not suffer such familiarities, must keep black or coloured attendants. 

















THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. 

| [Mr. E. L. Bulwer’s new novel, “The Last Days of Pompeii,” is 
| by this time, we presume, before the English public ; the Messrs. 
Harper are in possession of all but a few pages of the last volume, 
| which are expected by the next packet, and their edition will be is- 
| sved long before a single copy from England can be received. Those 
| gentlemen have obliged us with a perusal of the first volume in the 
| proof-sheets, from which we have extracted a chapter, giving an 
| unique and perfectly original description of “ the fancy,” as it ex- 
| isted eighteen hundred years ago. From looking over the first vo- 
| lume we are led to infer that the leading feature of the work is a 
| Story of true love, and that after encountering the usual difficulties 
| and sorrows attendant upon the passion, the lovers are on the eve 

















‘of being united, when the city is destroyed, with all its inhabitants, 
| by the eruption of Vesuvius. The early persecutions of the Chris- 
| tians, constitute a very interesting episode, and the manners of the 
| time are depicted with singular minuteness and effect. The style 
of the narration is in the well-known brilliant and impassioned vein 
| by which the other productions of Mr. Bulwer are so pre-eminently 
| distinguished. } 
Flash house in Pompeii, and the gentlemen of the classic ring. 
To one of those parts of Pompeii, which were tenanted not by 
the lords of pleasure, but by its minions its victims—the haunt 
| of gladiators and prize-fighters—of the vicious and the penniless— 
| of the savage md the obscene—the Alsatia of an ancient city— 
| we are now transported. 
It was a large room, that opened at once on the confined and 
crowded lane. Before the threshold were a group of men, whose 
iron and well-strung muscles, whose short and herculean necks, 
| whose hardy and reckless countenances indicated the champions of 
the arena. Ona shelf, without the. shop, were jars of wine 
and oil, and right over this was inserted in the wall a coarse paint- 
| ing, which exhibited gladiators drinking, so ancient and so venerable 
is the custom of signs! Within the room were placed several 
| small tables, somewhat in the modern fashion of ‘‘ boxes,”’ 
and round these were seated several knots of men, some drinking, 
some playing at dice, some at the more skilful game called “ duo- 





decim script,” which certain of the blundering learned have mis- 
taken for chess, though it rather, perhaps, resembled backgammon 
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of the two, and was usually, though not always, played by the 
assistance of dice. The hour was in the early forenoon, and no- 
thing better, perhaps, than that unseasonable time itself denoted 
the habitual indolence of these tavern loungers. Yet despite the 
situation of the house and the character of its inmates, it indicated 
none of that sordid squalor which would have characterized a simi- 
lar haunt in a modern city. The gay disposition of all the Pom- 
peians, who sought, at least, to gratify the sense even where they 
neglected the mind, was typified by the gaudy colours which deco- | 
rated the walls, and the shapes fantastic but not inelegant, in which | 
the lamps, the drinking cups, the commonest household utensils | 
were wrought. 

“« By Pollux,” said one of the gladiators, as he leaned against the | 
wall of the threshold, “the wine thou sellest us, old Silenus,” and | 
as he spoke he slapped a portly personage on the back, “ is enough | 
to thin the best blood in one’s veins.” 

The man thus caressingly saluted, and whose bared arms, white 
apron, and keys, and napkin tucked carelessly within his girdle, in- | 
dicated him to be the host of the tavern, was already passed into | 
the autumn of his years, but his form was still so robust and athle- | 
tic, that he might have shamed even the sinewy shapes beside him, | 
save that the le had ded as it were into flesh, that the | 
cheeks were swelled and bloated, and the increasing stomach threw | 
into shade the vast and massive chest which rose above it. 

“ None of thy scurrilous blusterings with me,” growled the gigan- 
tic landlord, in the gentle semi-roar of an insulted tiger, “my wine 
is good enough for a carcass which shall so soon soak the dust of the | 
Spoliarium.”* 

“‘Croakest thou thus, old raven,” returned the gladiator, laugh- | 
ing scornfully, * thou shalt live to hang thyself with despite when | 
thou seest me win the palm crown; and when I get the purse at | 
the Amphitheatre, as I certainly shall, my first vow to Hercules 
shall be to forswear thee and thy vile potations evermore.” 

“‘ Hear to him—hear to this modest Pyrgopolinices! He has cer- 
tainly served under Bombochides Cluninstaridysarchides,” cried | 
the host.t ‘Sporus, Niger, Tetraides, he declares he shall win | 
the purse from you. Why, by the gods, each of your muscles is | 
strong enough to stifle all his body, or 7know nothing of the arena!” | 

“Ha!” said the gladiator, colouring with rising fury, “ our Lan- | 
ista would tell a different story.” 

“What story could he tell against me, vain Lydon?” said Te- 
traides, frowning. 

‘Or me, who have conquered in fifteen fights ?” said the gigan- 
tic Niger, stalking up to the gladiator. 

“Orme?” grunted Sporus, with eyes of fire. 

“Tush!” said Lydon, folding his arms, and regarding his rivals | 
with a reckless air of defiance. ‘‘ The time of trial will soon come ; 
keep your valour till then.” 





| 


|| back on the gladiator, and hastened to examine the condition of her 


But Lydon feeling ashamed at his present position, and endea- 
vouring in vain to shake off the grasp of the virago, slipped his 
hand into his girdle, and drew forth a short knife. So menacing 
was his look, so brightly gleamed the blade, that Stratonice, who 
was used only to the fistic methods of battle, started back in alarm! 

“O gods !” cried she, “ the ruffian !—he has concealed weapons ! 
is that fair? Is that like —— and a gladiator? No, indeed, 
I scorn such fellows!” ith that she contemptnously turned her 


husband. 

But he, as much inured to these constitutional exercises as an 
English bull-dog is to a contest with a more gentle antagonist, had 
already recovered himself. The purple hues receded from the 
crimson surface of his cheek, the veins of the forehead retired into 
their wonted size. He shook himself with a complacent grunt, sa- 





tisfied that he was still alive, and then looking at his foe from head 
to foot with an air of more approbation than he had ever bestowed 
upon him before, 

“By Castor,” said he, “thou art a stronger fellow than I took 
thee for! I see thou art a man of merit and virtue ; give me thy 
hand, my hero.” 





“Jolly old Burbo!” cried the gladiators applauding, “stanch 
to the backbone—give him thy hand, Lydon.” 

“Oh, to be sure,” said the gladiator: “but now I have tasted | 
his blood, I long to lap the whole —.” 

‘Per Hercle!” returned my host, quite uninoved, “that is the | 
true gladiator feeling. Pollux! to think what good training may | 
make aman; why a beast could not be fiercer !” | 

“A beast, O dullard! we beat the beasts hollow!” cried Te- 
traides. 

“ Well, well,” said Stratonice, who was now employed in smooth- | 
ing her hair and adjusting her locks ; “ ifye are all good friends again, | 
I recommend you to be quiet and orderly ; for some young noble- 
men, your patrons and backers, have sent to say, they will come | 
here to pay you a visit—they wish to see you more at their ease | 
than at the schools, before they make up their bets on the great | 
fight at the amphitheatre. So they always come to my house for | 
that purpose: they know we only receive the best gladiators in | 
Pompeii—our society is very select, praised be the gods!” | 

“Yes,” continued Burbo, drinking off a bowl, or rather a pail of | 
wine, ‘“‘a man who has won my laurels can only encourage the | 
brave. Lydon, drink, my boy ; may you have an honourable old | 
age like mine!” 

“Come here,” said Stratonice, drawing her husband to her af- 
fectionately by the ears, in that caress which Tibullus has so pret- 
tily described, ‘‘ Come here!” 

Not so hard, she-wolf, thou art worse than the gladiator,”’ mur- 
mured the huge jaws of Burbo. 

“ Hist!” said she, whispering him: “ Calenus has just stole in, 


” 





“ Ay, do,” said the surly host ; “and if I press down my thumb 


to save you, may the Fates cnt my thread.” 


‘Your rope, you mean,” said Lydon, sneeringly ; “here is a i 


sesterce to buy one.” | 

The Titan wine-vender seized the hand extended to him, and | 
griped it in so stern a vice that the blood spirted from the fingers’ | 
ends over the garments of the bystanders. 

They set up a savage laugh. 

“T will teach thee, young braggart, to play the Macedonian with | 
me. I am no puny Persian, I warrant thee! What, man! have I | 
not fought twenty years in the ring and never lowered my arms | 
once? and have I not received the rod from the editor’s own hand | 
as a sign of victory, and as a grace to retirement on my laurels? | 
And am I now to be lectured by a boy ?”” So saying, he flung the | 
hand from him in scorn. 

Without changing a muscle, but with the same smiling face with | 
which he had previously taunted mine host, did the gladiator brave | 
the painful grasp he had undergone. But no sooner was his hand 
released, than crouching for one moment as a wild cat crouches, you 
might see his hair bristle on his head and beard, and with a fierce 
and shrill yell he sprang on the throat of the giant with an impetus 
that threw him, vast and sturdy as he was, from his balance ; and 
down with the crash of a falling rock, he fell; while over him fell 
also his ferocious foe. 

Our host, perhaps, had had no need of the rope so kindly recom- | 
mended to him by Lydon, had he remained three minutes longer in 
that position. But, summoned to his assistance by the noise of his fall. | 
a woman, who had hitherto kept in an inner apartment, rushed to | 
the scene of battle. This new ally was in herself a match for the | 
gladiator ; she was tall, lean, and with arms that could give other | 
than soft embraces. In fact, the gentle helpmate of Burbo, the 
wine-seller, had like himself fought in the listst—nay, under the | 
emperor’s eye. And, Burbo himself; Burbo, the unconquered in | 
the field, according to report, now and then yielded the palm to his | 
soft Stratonice. This sweet creature no sooner saw the imminent | 
peril that awaited her worse half, than without other weapons than | 
those with which nature had provided her, she darted upon the in- 
cumbent gladiator, and clasping him round the waist with her long | 
and snake-like arms, lifted him with a sudden wrench from the body | 
of her husband, leaving only his hands still clinging to the throat of 
his foe. So have we seen a dog snatched by the hind legs from the | 
strife with a fallen rival, in the arms of some envious groom ; so 
have we seen one half of him high in air—passive and offenceless | 
—while the other half, head, teeth, eyes, claws, seemed buried and 
engulfed in the mangled and prostrate enemy. Meanwhile the gla- | 
diators, lapped and pampered and glutted upon blood, crowded de- | 
lightedly round the combatants—their nostrils distended—their lips 
grinning—their eyes gloatingly fixed on the bloody throat of the | 
one—and the indented talons of the other. 

“ Habet ! (he has got it!) habet !” cried they with a sort of yell, 
rubbing their nervous hands. 

“ Non habeo, ve liars, I have not got it,” shouted the host, as | 
with a mighty eflort he wrenched himself from those deadly hands, 
and rose to his feet breathless, panting, lacerated, bloody ; and front- 
ing with reeling eyes, the glaring look, and grinning teeth of his 
bafiled foe now struggling, (but struggling with disdain,) in the 
gripe of the sturdy Amazon. 

‘Fair play,” cried the gladiators, “one to one,” and crowding 
round Lydon and the woman, they separated our pleasing host from 
his courteous guest. 








* The place to whieh the killed or mortally wounded were dragged 
from the arena. 

+ Miles Gloriosus, Act L ; as much as to say in modern phrase, “he 
has served under Bombastes Furioso.” 

t Not ae | did women sometimes fight in the Amphitheatres—but 
even those of noble birth participated in that meek ambition. 





|| tisfied with the dear assurance, strode through the apartment, and 


'| to sell, a bargain. She is but little, and almost an infant, it is true; 


| bosom and her eyes downcast. 
| 


| disguised, by the back way ; I hope he has brought the sesterces.” 
“Ho! ho! Iwill join him,” said Burbo ; “ meanwhile, I say, 
| keep a sharp eye on the cups, attend to the score. Let them not 
| cheat thee, wife ; they are heroes to be sure, but then they are ar- 
| rant rogues ; Cacus was nothing to them.” 

‘ Never fear me, fool,” was the conjugal reply ; and Burbo, sa- 


sought the penetralia of his house. 

“So those soft patrons are coming to look at our muscles,” said 
Niger : who sent to provise thee of it, my mistress !” 

“ Lepidus. He brings with him Clodius, the surest better in Pom- 
peii, and the young Greek Glaucus.” 

«A wager on a wager,” cried Tetraides: ‘Clodius bets on me, 
for twenty sesterces! what say you, Lydon?” 

“He bets on me! said Lydon.” 

“No, on me,” grunted Sporus. 

“Dolts, do you think he would prefer any of you to Niger?” 
said the Athletic, thus modestly naming himself. 

“ Well, well,” said Stratonice, as » be pierced a huge amphora 
for her guests, who had now seated themselves before one of the 
tables, “‘ great men and brave, as ye think yourselves, which of you 
will fight the Numidian lion, in case no malefactor should be found 
to deprive you of the option ?” 

‘“«T who have escaped your arms, stout Stratonice,” said Lydon, 
= safely, I think, encounter the lion.” 

“But, tell me,” said Tetraides, ‘* where is that pretty young slave 
of yours, the blind girl, with bright eyes? I have not seen her a long 
time.” 


|| taining memoirs of extraordinary painters. 





“Oh! she is too delicate for you, my son of Neptune,”* said the 
hostess, ‘and too nice even for us, I think. We send her into the | 
town to sell flowers and sing to the ladies; she makes us more | 
money so, than she would by waiting on you. Besides, she has often | 
other employments which lie under the rose.” 

—e employments,” said Niger ; why she is too young for | 
them.” 

“ Silence, beast!” said Stratonice ; “ you think there is no play 
but the Corinthian. If Nydia were twice the age she is at pre- | 
sent, she would be equally fit for Vesta, poor girl.” 

“ But, harkye, Stratonice,” said Lydon ; “ how didst thou come | 
‘by so gentle and delicate a slave’ she were more meet for the | 
' handmaid of some rich matron of Rome than for thee?” 

“That is true,” returned Stratonice, “and some day or other I | 
shall make my fortune by selling her. How came I by Nydia, thou | 
askest! ” 

“ Ay.” 

“Why, thou seest, my slave Staphyla—thou rememberest Sta- | 
| phyla, Niger?” 

“* Ay, a large-handed wench, with a face like a comic mask. How 
| should I forget her, by Pluto! whose handmaid she doubtless is at | 
| this moment.” 








|| “Tush, brute !—well, Staphyla died one day, and a great loss 


| she was to me, and I went into the market to buy me another slave. | 

But, by the gods, they were all grown so dear since I had bought | 
| poor Staphyla, and money was so scarce, that I was about to leave | 
| the place in despair, when a merchant plucked me by the robe : | 
| ‘ Mistress,’ said he, ‘ dost thou want a slave cheap? I have a child | 


but she is quick and quiet, docile and clever, sings well, and broid- 
| ers, and is of good blood, I assure you.’ 


‘Of what country? said | 
| I.’ * Thessalian.’ 


Now I knew the Thessalians were acute and | 


; gentle. So [ said I would see the girl. I found her just as you see 


| her now, scarcely smaller and scarcely younger in appearance. She | 
looked patient and resigned enough, with her hands crossed on her | 
asked the merchant his price ; it | 


* Son of Neptune, a Latin phrase for a boisterous, ferocious fellow. | 








was moderate, and I bought her at once. The merchant brought 
her to my house, and disa in an instant. Well, my friends, 

ess my astonishment when I found she was blind. Ha! ha! a clever 

ellow that merchant! I ran at once to the magistrates, but the 

rogue was already gone from Pompeii. So I Sag es to go home 
in a very ill humour, I assure you : and the poor girl felt the effects 
of it too. But it was not her fault that she was blind, for she had 
been so from her birth. By degrees we got reconciled to our pur- 
chase. True, she had not the strength of Staphyla, and was of very 
little use in the house, but she could soon find her way about the 
town, as well as if she had the eyes of Argus : and when one morn- 
ing she brought us home a handful of sesterces, which she said she 
had got from selling some flowers she had gathered in our poor 
little garden, we thought the gods had sent her to us. So from 
that time, we let her go out as she likes, filling her basket with 
flowers which she wreaths into garlands after the Thessalian fashion, 
which pleases the gallants; and the great people seem to take a 
fancy to her, for they always pay her more than they do any other 
flower girl, and she brings all of it home to us, which is more than 
= other slave would do. So I work for myself, but I shall soon 
afford from her earnings to buy me a second Staphyla; doubtless 
the Thessalian kidnapper had stolen the blind girl from gentle pa- 
rents ;* besides her skill in the garlands, she sings and plays on the 
cithara which also brings money : and lately—but that is a secret.” 

“ That is a secret—what !” cried Lydon, “art thou turned Sphynx?” 

“ Sphynx, no—why Sphynx?” 

“Cease thy gabble, good mistress, and bring us our meat—I am 
hungry,” said Sporus, impatiently. 

“ And I, too,” echoed the grim Niger, whetting his knife on the 
palm of his hand. 

The amazon stalked away to the kitchen, and soon returned with 
a tray laden with large pieces of meat half-raw ; for so, as now, did 
the heroes of the prize-fight imagine they best sustained their har- 
dihood and ferocity ; they drew round the table with the eyes of fa- 
mished wolves—the meat vanished, the wine flowed. So leave we 
those important personages of classic life, to follow the steps of Burbo. 


MEMOIRS OF EXTRAORDINARY PAINTERS. 


[Beckford, the author of Caliph Vathek, whoee fifty years with- 
held “ Travels in Italy,” have lately come before the public with so 
much eclat, wrote, when quite a young man, a small volume, con- 
The book was origi- 
nally printed for private distribution, but a new edition has lately 
been published in London, and we have received a copy. So far 
as we can understand it, the work appears to be a satirical or bur- 
lesque description of the various schools of painting that have pre- 
vailed in Europe—each being represented by an imaginary charac- 
ter. The following graphic and amusing sketch of Watersouchy, 


|| is intended, we presume, as an impersonation of the minute Dutch 


school, of which Gerard Dow and Mieris were the most conspicuous 
followers. } 





Our young artist had no sooner set his foot within his master’s 
apartment than he found every object in harmony with his own dis- 
positions. The colours finely ground, and ranged in the neatest 
boxes, the pencils so delicate as to be almost imperceptibie, the var- 
nish in elegant phials, the easel just where it ought to be, filled 
him with agreeable sensations, and exalted ideas of his master’s 
merit. Gerard Dow on his side was equally pleased, when he saw 
him moving about with all due circumspection, and noticing his lit- 
tle prettinesses at every step. He therefore began his pupil’s initia- 
tion with great alacrity, first teaching him cautiously to open the 
cabinet door, lest any particles of dust should be dislodged and fix 
upon his canvas, and advising him never to take up his pencil with- 
out sitting motionless a few minutes, till every mote casually float- 
ing in the air should be settled. Such instructions were not thrown 
away upon Watersouchy : he treasured them up, and refined, if pos- 
sible, upon such refinements. 

While he was thus learning method and arrangement, the other 
parts of his education were not neglected. A neighbouring school- 
master instructed him in the rudiments of Latin, and a barber, who 
often served as a model to Gerard Dow, when composing his most 
sublime pieces, taught him the management of the violin. With 
the happiest dispositions we need not be surprised at the progress 
he made, nor astonished when we hear that Gerard Dow, after a 
year’s study, permitted him to finish some parts of his own choicest 
productions. One of his early essays was in a large and capital per- 
spective, in which a christening entertainment was displayed in all 


|| its glory. To describe exactly the masterly group of the gossips, 


the demureness of the maiden aunts, the puling infant in the arms 
of its nurse, the plaits of its swaddling-clothes, the gloss of its rib- 
ands, the fri of the table-cloth, and the effect of light and shade 
on a salver adorned with custard-cups and jelly-glasses, would re- 
quire at least fifty pages. In this space, perhaps, those details 
might be included ; but to convey a due idea of that preciseness, 
that air of decorum, which was spread over the whole picture, sur- 
passes the power of words. The collar of a lap-dog, a velvet brace- 
let, and the lace round the caps of the gossips, were the parts of this 
chef d’euvre, which Watersouchy had the honour of finishing, and 
he acquitted himself with a truth and exactness that enraptured his 
master, and brought him to place unbounded confidence in the hair- 
strokes of his pencil. By degrees he rose to the highest place in 
the esteem of that incomparable artist, who, after eight years had 
elapsed, suffered him to group without assistance. An arm-chair 
of the richest velvet, and a Turkey carpet, were the first composi- 


|| tions of which he claimed the exclusive honour. The exquisite draw- 


ing of these pieces was not less observable than the softness of 
their tints and the absolute nature of their colouring. Every man 
wished to sit down in the one, and every dog to repose on the other. 


[In the life and character of Blunderbussiana, we suppose that the 
style of Salvator Rosa is intended to be illustrated ; at least there 
is no other to whom we can trace any resemblance in the memoir. J 

It is with difficulty we can ascertain the place or even the coun- 
try where this artist was born; but we have most reason to ima- 
gine it was in Dalmatia. toward the confines of Croatia. Rouzinski 
Blunderbussiana, father of him whose adventures will be the sub- 





* The Thessalian slave-merchants were celebrated for purloini r- 
howe of their 


|| sons of birth and education; they did not always spare those 


own country. Aristophanes sneers bitterly at that people, (proverbially 
treacherous,) for their unquenchable desire of gain by this barter of flesh. 
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ject of the following pages, was captain of some banditti, for many 
roan the taser of Deheatia and the neighbouring couniries. This 
formidable band exercised the most unlimited i and as 


they were very numerous, nothing but an army could them. | 
Finding, however, security in defiles among the mountains, known | 
but to themselves, the Venetian and Hungarian soldiery attempted | 


their extirpation in vain. 


mand of these brave savages, to whom no enterprise seemed im- | 
possible, and who executed their ts almost as soon as they | 


— 
were conceived. The caves in which they resided were hollowed 


in the rocks, forming the summit of a mountain in the wild province | 
of the Morlakes, which they had in a manner subdued. } 

Blunderbussiana’s first ideas, caught from the objects around, | 
cannot be supposed of the gentlest nature. He beheld gloomy 
caverns hollowed in cra rocks, which threatened every instant | 
to fall upon his head. He heard each night dreadful relations of | 
combats which had happened in the day, and often, when wander- | 
ing about the entrance of the caves, he spied his father and his | 
companions stripping the slain, and letting down their bodies into 
pits and fissures which had never been fathomed. Being long in- | 
ured to such ghastly sights, he, by degrees, grew pleased with them, 
and his inclination for painting first manifested itself in the desire 
he had of imitating the figures of his father’s warriors. 

Rouzinski, as soon as his son was able to dart a javelin or bear a 
musket, led him to the chace, and exulted in the activity with 
which he pursued the boar, and the alacrity with which he 
murdered the trembling stag. After he had spent a year in these 
sanguinary amusements, his father thought him worthy to partake 
his expeditions, and led him first to the rencontre of a pretty | 
body of Turks, who escorted some Hungerian merchants. “ Such, 
for the future, must be your game,” said the ruthless robber to his 
son, who performed prodigies of cruelty and valour. But let me 
draw a veil over such frightful pictures. —_ the truth forbids 
me entirely to conceal them, humanity pleads strongly for the 
—— of their relation. Two summers away in con- 
tinual rapines and eternal scenes of active oppression. The winter 
was the season of repose, and the young Rouzinski employed it in 
recollecting the adventures of the summer months, and fixing them 
by his pencil. Sometimes he read a treatise upon painting, found 
amongst the spoils of some Italians, which assisted him infinitely. 
They much recommended the study of anatomy, and he did not 
hesitate to follow the advice they gave. 

His father’s band frequently bringing bodies to their caves, he 
amused himself with dissecting and imitating their several parts, 
till he attained such a perfection in muscular expression as is rarely 
seen in the works of the greatest masters. His application was 
surprising ; for his curiosity to examine the structure of the human 
frame being inflamed, he pursued the study with such eagerness as 
those who are not amateurs cannot easily imagine. Every day dis- 
covered some new artery, or tendon to his view; every hour pro- 
duced some masterly design, and though without any person to 
guide him, he made a progress which would have done credit to 
the most eminent artists. He now began to put his figures to- 
getlier in a great manner, and to group them with judgment; but 
colours were wanting, and without materials, Michael Angelo 
would have conceived the dome of St. Peter’s in vain. He had read 
in his treatise of the works of Italian painters, which he languished 
to behold and was determined, if possible, in the ensuing summer, 
to escape from his father and fly to a country, where he might in- 
dulge his inclinations ; however, for the present he was charmed | 
with the opportunities of perfecting himself in anatomy, and that | 
occupation diverted his intention of taking flight for some time. In 
the spring he used early in the morning to quit his cave, and fre- 
quently trussing a body over his shoulders, repaired to a wood, and 
delighted himself in exploring it. 

Summer came, and he was called to attend his father and a se- 
lect detachment of the band, on an expedition into the Hungarian | 
territories ; but some regular troops being aware of their intentions, | 
lay in ambush for their coming, sallied upon them, and left the old | 
Rouzinski, with thirty of his comrades, dead upon the field. Blun- | 
derbussiana escaped, and made the best of his way through forests | 
deemed impenetrable, and mountains, where he subsisted on wild | 
fruit and the milk of goats. When he reached the borders of cultiva- | 
tion, his savage mien and the barbarous roll of his eyes, frighted | 
every villager that beheld him ; and so strange was his appearance, 
that some said he could be nothing but the Antichrist, and others | 
believed him to be the Wandering Jew. After having experienced | 
innumerable hardships, which none but those accustomed from their | 
infancy to fatigues could have sustained, he arrived at Friuli, where 
he was employed in cutting wood, by a Venetian surgeon, who had | 
retired there to enjoy an estate which had been lately bequeathed | 
him. One day, after he had worked very hard, he seized a cat that | 
was frisking about near him, and, by way of recreation, dissected | 
the animal with such skill, that his master, who happened to pass | 
by, was quite surprised, and mentioned this circumstance to seve- | 
ral of his friends at dinner, among whom the famous Joseph Porta 
chanced to be present. This painter, who was a great admirer of | 
anatomy, wished to see the young proficient, and being struck with | 
his uncouth figure, began to sketch out his portrait on some tablets | 
he carried about him. Blunderbussiana was in raptures during the | 
performance, and begging earnestly to examine it more narrowly, | 
snatched the pencil from Porta’s hand, and in a few strokes corrected | 
some faults in the anatomy with such boldness and veracity, as | 
threw the painter into amazement. Happening to want a servant 
at this time, Porta desired his friend to permit Blunderbussiana’s 
returning with him to Venice ; a request he granted without delay, | 
and the young man joyfully accompanied him. He did not long re- 
main with his master as a servant, being soon considered in the 
light of a disciple. All possible advantages were procured him, and 
after a year’s study, he gave several pieces to the public, in which | 
the clair obscure was finely observed. The scenes of his former 
life were still fresh in his memory, and his pictures almost always | 
represented vast perspective caverns red with the light of fires, | 
around which banditti were carousing ; or else dark valleys between | 
shaggy rocks, strewed with the spoils of murdered travellers. His | 
father, leaning on his spear, and giving orders to his warriors, was | 
generally the principal object in these pieces, characterised by a | 
certain horror, which those ignorant of such dreadful scenes fan- | 
cied imaginary. If he represented waters, they were dark and | 
troubled ; if trees, deformed and withered. His skies were lower- | 











| 
| 


Rouzinski, their leader, was one of the | 
haughtiest of mankind; his uncommon stature, matchless intre- | 
pidity, and wonderful success, had raised him to the despotic com- | 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1834. 


The holidays.—We are already reminded that Christmas is at 
hand by the avatar of a whole legion of Annuals, that come flutter- 
ing about us on their gay and gilded wings, like a shower of butter- 
flies in spring ; sparkling with all the brightest hues of which silk 
and leather are susceptible, and apparently determined to enjoy with 
all their might, the pleasures of their fugitive existence. Any man 
has certainly a right to publish his volume when he pleases, and if 
the getters-up of Annuals—holiday books as they are deemed— 
should think proper to send them into this breathing, or rather read- 
ing world, in April or July, there would be none to censure, and 
nobody would be the worse of it. Nevertheless, we acknowledge 
that, for our own part, individually, we should prefer to have our 
Christmas books, like our Christmas dinners, somewhere about 
Christmas-time. We have a religious antipathy to all manner of 
forestallings ; and, much as we delight in buckwheat-cakes and good 
mince-pies, we make it a rule, fixed as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, not to eat the cakes before the first, or the pies before the 
twenty-fifth day of December. We have a great respect too for 
dough-nuts and spiced beer ; yet nothing short of an absolute de- 
ficiency of other provant, (to use the expressive term of the indo- 
mitable Major Dalgetty,) should tempt us into an incorporation of 
those delicate appliances until Newyear’s day. And so too with 
the Annuals ; if there was any way of escaping it, we should never 





look at one before the year imprinted at the foot of the embellished || 


title-page, had actually thrust aside its predecessor. But there is 
no way of shunning that undesirable performance ; unless, indeed, 


we could consent to be at least two months behind “the intelli- |) 
and as every body knows, one || 
might also as well go walking through the streets without a head. |! 
Be that as it may, however, the holidays are fast approaching, and 


” 


gence and progress of the age, 


whether the Annuals are read or not, we anticipate a season of great 
hilarity. The injudicious project supposed to have been entertained 


for the last few years by some innovating fashionables, of abandon- | 
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. Apropos des bottes— |' been republished in London, and very emphatically damned by the 
to cultivate mirth a little || reviewers, as a novel, while full justice is rendered to the descrip- 
ight || tive sketches which constitute its only merit. 
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produc to his “ Lines || distinctly specified without a paraphrase. It is something to desig- 
are not to be found in the — any other || nate a writer of short tales, or novellettes—(we have to borrow from 
mo a “ Oh cohy wall || the French even in describing that of which we are endeavouring 
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} 


| no doubt, be read with interest. Mrs. Butler's volumes are wait- 
| ing, it is said, the movements of the London publishers, the intention 

being that they shall appear simultaneously in both countries. Judge 
| Hall, the western novelist, hes a volume of tales nearly ready ; and 
| we understand that a publisher in Philadelphia has made arrange- 
meats with the author of Rosine Laval, for another novel. Mr. 
I Henry Bulwer’s work on France, will be published in a few days ; 


|| pire, (published some time since,) is acknowledged to be the most 
copious and authentic ever given to the world. Miriam Coffin has 


We perceive, too, 


that the juvenile works known as “ Uncle Philip’s Conversations,” 
| are promptly reprinted and highly spoken of in the British metropolis. 
| A philological deficiency.—There is a word wanting to our lan- 
A word to express an occupation, which cannot now be 





|| to show the need.) We have single words to designate a writer of 
poetry, of plays, of novels, and of essays; but none appropriated 
| exclusively to the professors of that very extensive and profitable 
| branch of literary business. For example, Mr. Knowles is a dra- 
| matist and poet; but he has also written some admirable stories 
| for magazines and annuals; and how shall we convey this fact with 
but a single word! We cannot say he is a novelist, for “ novel” 
is by universal custom held to signify a tale extending through at 
least one volume, and none of his exceeds some twenty or thirty 
pages. Dr. Johnson was an essayist ; but he wrote tales, as well ; 
yet surely no one would describe him as a novelist. ‘ Tale-writer” 
is sometimes used ; but this is a clumsy combination of two words. 
| It would be doing quite a service to the host of writers, if not to 
the world at large, for some Greek or Latin scholar to devise a word 
| that should supply this want—provided always that it must be in- 
telligible, and consist of not more than three syllables ut the utmost. 


William Blackwood.—The death of this enterprising publisher 
| has been announced in all the papers, and is consequently known to 
| all our readers. An event like this is interesting to the literary 
world, and we cannot suffer it to pass unnoticed in the Mirror. Va- 
rious biographical sketches have been written and published, of 
which Mr. Blackwood was the subject, but we have encountered 
none that contained more information of the man than the annexed 
paragraph, from the Literary Gazette :—‘‘ He was considerably ad- 
vanced in life. It is not generally known that he was editor as 
well as proprietor of Blackwood’s Magazine. He was greatly as- 
sisted by Professor Wilson. Not only were all that distinguished 
| writer's contributions inserted, but his recommendation or otherwise 
of the articles of others went a great way in influencing the deci- 
| sion of Mr. Blackwood. Mr. B. corresponded himself with all the 
contributors to his magazine, and by this means increased their at- 
tachments both to it and himself. He was extremely liberal in the 
remuneration he gave for contributions. Other publishers regulate 
the price they give for articles by the length to which they extend ; 
but Mr. Blackwood, when he met with an article that particularly 
pleased him, would often give four times the price which it would 
have brought if paid for by the sheet—adding, when authors 
would have expressed their surprise at his liberality, that he never 
paid for literature by the yard, as if paying for a piece of cloth ; but 
| that he wished to measure the quality rather than the quantity.” 











The Cooper fund.—We are happy to learn from Vice Chancellor 


ing the good old custom of exchanging visits, is happily laid aside, l McCoun, whose active and benevolent exertions in behalf of the 
we trust, forever ; and if St. Nicholas will but have the kindness | children of Mr. Cooper, the tragedian, are so well-known and appre- 
to provide a pleasant day and some eight inches of good sleighing || ciated by this community, that a handsome addition of five hundred 


vourite metropolis, as has not been surpassed even in the best times 
of the ancient Knickerbockers. 





Literary intelligence. —We should be right happy to possess our 
readers with a full and particular account of the doings and inten- 





'| snow, there will be such a merry Newyear’s day in his own old fa- |, and seventy-eight dollars has recently been made to the fund, being 


| the proceeds of a benefit at Cincinnati, after deducting all expenses. 
| Mr. Cooper is now in Boston, where another benefit is proposed, 
and will, no doubt, soon take place. The established character of 
the Bostonians for liberality and generous impulses, will suffer no 
diminution in the present instance, and we are very sincere m wish- 


tions of all our literary gentlemen and ladies, if we could but gather || ing that on this occasion, they may surpass New-York and Phila- 


any information on the subject ; but unhappily the rumours current 
even in the best informed circles, all speak of inactivity. We can- 
not learn that Paulding is busy upon any thing; nor yet Halleck, 
Verplanck, Cooper, Irving, Sedgwick, Leslie, Hillhouse, nor indeed 
any other of the established leaders in our literary ranks. If they 
are not resting on their laurels, they certainly are keeping their 
own counsel with a most determined frugality of information. 
Meanwhile, however, there is no lack of material wherewith to make 
a paragraph ; if the veterans are idle, new recruits are not wanting 
in the field, and the reading public has no cause to apprehend a 
scarcity. Mr. Hoffman’s descriptive sketches of the Western Coun- 
try are in a state of forwardness, and are expected to do him 
great and enduring honour. Mr. Kennedy, the author of Swallow 
Barn, has a novel almost ready, from which we hope soon to give 
an extract, before the publication. A domestic story of exceeding 
interest and beauty, entitled Allan Prescott, is announced by the 
Messrs. Harper. We read it in manuscript some months ago, and 


'| have no doubt that it will at once give the author an enviable repu- 


tation. It is written by a lady, whose name we are not authorized 
to mention, and is her first attempt. A new edition of Guy Ri- 
vers is in preparation. The author of the “ Kentuckians in New- 


York,” has almost completed an historical romance, called the Re- || 


cluse of Jamestown, founded upon incidents in the early history of 
Virginia. Mr. Reynolds’s narrative of the Southern Expedition, un- 
dertaken in the Annawan, and subsequently merged in the cruise 





ing, and his clatr obscure in the style Italians call sgraffito, (a =| 
ish melancholy tint,) which suited the gloominess of his Av ag H 


of the Potomec frigate, will soon be ready for the press, and will, 


} delphia, as they have already done on others. 











“* Be short.” —We have a penchant for brief epistles; they show 


] that the writer has a proper sense of the value of time, and a be- 








coming respect for the feelings of the reader. Multum in parvo 
' should be the motto of all correspondents—except, perhaps, young 
| ladies and gentlemen who have nothing else todo. “ Be short,” 
| was a favourite adage with “ Poor Richard ;” and all the world 
| knows how :t is strengthened and confirmed by the practice of all 
| public speakers—as, for example, members of Congress, spouters 

at ward-meetings, fourth-of-July orators, and other patriotic indi- 
| viduals. A short discourse is a precious thing, but a short letter 
| is still more worthy of laud and veneration—more especially when 
| its rarity is taken into consideration. Mr. Sheridan Knowles is, 

undoubtedly, one of the best speakers, as well as writers, of the 

present day. His address to the audience at the Park Theatre on 
| the first night of his appearance in America, was a perfect model ; 
| and his answer to the committee who invited him to a public din- 
| ner, at Philadelphia, (which took place on Saturday last,) is equally 
| brief and admirable. The ideas could hardly have been conveyed 
| in fewer or more expressive words—ecce signum : 


“GENTLEMEN—With gratitude, I accept your flattering invitation. 
| Your most obedient servant, J. 8. KNOWLES.” 
The compliment given to Mr. Knowles was richly deserved, was 
| attended by all the literati of our sister city, and ought to have 


| been preceded by a similar testimonial here. 
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LOVE BREATHES IN EVERY PLANT AND FLOWER. 


A BALLAD—AS SUNG BY MR. EDWARD SHEPPARD—WRITTEN AND COMPOSED BY JAMES LAMBLEY. 


slave} In this morn-ing of the year, 
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But what °tis to prove. 
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plant 
and flow’r 


yields to love, The hap-py lo - ver 


knows 


no fear, But what *tis 





It spar-kles in the wave}; All na-ture 
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to prove, But what *tis 


Then why is it a sin to love, 
And feel one has a 
Since both in earth and heav’n above, 
°Tis love —— . \. — 
The gods ves there 3 
These shores with love abound 
It saves us from eternal night, 
And scatters bliss around, &c. 








ORIGINAL AND SELECTED MISCELLANY. | 


SLEEPING AT CHURCH. 
Dr. A. of Cambridge, was once rather embarrassed by an occurrence 
in his congregation. 


PETER THE GREAT. 


_ In one of the great libraries of England, (we believe the Bodleian,) is ! 
|| preserved a manuscript account of the sayings and doings of this re- || her life ; it is the promise of future bliss, raised on the death of all pre- 


|| nowned monarch, during his visit to London. Among other amusing in- 


MARRIAGE. 
Marriage is to a woman at once the happiest and the saddest event of 


| sent enjoyment. She quits her home, her parents, her companions, her 


| cidents, is recorded one that is in the highest degree characteristic, || occupations, her amusements, every thing on which she has hitherto de- 


An insane man, who had received a public educa- |; When the czar was about to return to his own country, the king made || pended for comfort, for affection, for kindness, for pleasure. The parents 


tion, and was strongly attached to the doctor, had observed in the fore- || him several presents of value, for which, etiquette and his own generous '| by whose advice she has been guided, the sister to whom she has dared 


noon of a warm summer Sabbath, that several of the congregation slept 
in time of sermon. To prevent the recurrence of the evil in the after- 
noon, the maniac, having filled his bosom with windfalls from a neigh- 
bouring orchard, posted himself in a convenient station in the side gal- 


disposition required Peter to make an equally rich return. To this end 
| he selected from among his jewels a large uncut ruby, said by those skil- 
| ful in such matters, to be worth some four or five thousand pounds. 
| This he gave to the king at their last interview; but with a whimsical 


lery, the front gallery being occupied by the college students. Presently || disregard of ceremony and custom in such cases, took it himself to the 


after the service commenced, he observed one asleep, and gently disen- 
} 


palace, in his waistcoat pocket, and just at the moment before parting, 


gaging his hand from his bosom, he aimed its contents at the head of the |) thrust it into the king’s hand, wrapped in a small piece of brown paper 


sleeper. This occasioned some disturbance, but when it subsided, a i 
second sleeper’s head was pelted with an apple. The preacher ob- || 
serving the occasion of the disturbance, requested his insane friend to || 
desist. “Dr. A.,” said the maniac, “mind your preaching, and [ will || 
keep the dogs awake.” It will searcely need to be remarked that for || 
some time there was less inclination to sleep in the audience than usual. || 





SHOCKING DEPRAVITY. 


At a recent session of the superior court of Stokes county, North Ca- 
rolina, William Gibson, a lad about thirteen years old, was put upon his 
trial for the murder of his sister, a child younger than himself. It seems 
that on some squabble taking place between them about cooking some 
food, when no one was about the house but these two, the lad delibe- 
rately sharpened a case-knife and cut the little girl’s throat in such a 
manner, that she immediately died. On being charged with the act, he 
acknowledged it, but at first gave different reasons for doing it from 
what he afterward assigned. On the trial he appeared quite unconcerned 
at what was going on, and although the jury acquitted him on account 
of a deficiency of intellect, many thought that the apathy of his manner | 
was the effect of vicious examples, with which he was proved to have 








OPTICAL EXPERIMENT. 


Place on white paper a circular piece of blue silk, about four inches 
in diameter ; place on this a circular piece of yellow, three inches in di- 
ameter, on this a circle of pink, two inches in diameter, on this a 
circle of green, one inch in diameter, on this a circle of indigo, half an 
inch in diameter, making a small speck with ink in the centre—look on 
this central spot steadily for a minute, and then closing your eyes and 
applying your hand at about an inch distance before them, so as to pre- 
vent too much light passing through the eye-lids, you will see the most 
beautiful circles of colours the imagination can conceive, not only differ- 
ent from the colours of the silks above mentioned, but the colours will 
be perpetually changing in kaleidoscope variety as long as they exist. 





THE NIECE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


The story which has been travelling through the newspapers, that a 
woman had lately applied to be admitted into a poor-house in England, 


| who, it was ascertained, was a niece of General Washington, turns out 


as we suspected it would, entirely false. A writer in the Winchester 
| Virginian, thus settles it:—General Washington had but one niece— 


been familiar from his earliest childhood. His whole associations, it is |} my aunt, the late Mrs. Charles Carter, who never was in England cer- 





said, have been of the most depraved character, and it seemed a matter 
of surprise to every one that such a state of morals, as this trial exposed, 
should exist in a civilized country. 





A CHANCE FOR LIFE. 


A faggot man carrying a load, by accident brushed against a doctor. 1 
The doctor was very angry, and was going to beat him with his fist. | 
“« Pray don’t use your precious hand, good sir; kick me and welcome.” | 
The bystanders asked him what he meant. Says the woodman, “If he | 
kicks me with his foot, I shall recover; but if 1 once come under his 
hands, it will be all over with me.” | 


| tainly, and I believe never out of her native state, (Virginia,) and who 


|| died at my house four years since. 





EVIDENCE OF WEALTH. 
| Some short time ago, says an English paper, a prosecutor, bountifully 
| furnished with whiskers, applied to the court over which Mr. Justice P. 
| presided, for his expenses. ‘I won’t grant your expenses,” replied the 
judge, “I am astonished you should ask for your expenses, a man with 
such whiskers! Never saw such whiskers in my life; sir, your whis- 
| kers are disgraceful ; they’re indecent: the court won’t grant expenses 
| to a man who wears such whiskers ; shameful, scandalous !” 


| 





impart every embryo thought and feeling, the brother who has played 

with her, by turns the counsellor and the counselled, and the younger chil- 
| dren, to whom she has hitherto been the mother and the playmate, all are 
| to be forsaken at one fell stroke ; every former tie is loosened, the spring 
| of every hope and action is to be changed ; and yet she flies with joy into 
| the untrodden path before her ; buoyed up by the confid of requited 
| love, she bids a fond and grateful adieu to the life that is past, and turns 
with excited hopes and joyous anticipation of the happiness to come. 
| Then wo to the man who can blight such fair hope—who can treach- 
| erously lure such a heart from its peaceful enjoyment, and the watchful 
| protection at home—who can, coward-like, break the illusions that have 
| won her, and destroy the confidence which love had inspired. Wo to 
| him who has too early withdrawn the tender plant from the props and 
stays of moral discipline in which she has been nurtured, and yet make 
no effort to supply their place ; for on him be the responsibility of her 
errors—on him who has first taught her, by his example, to grow careless 
of her duty, and then exposed her with a weakened spirit, and unsatis- 





|| fied heart, to the wide storms and the wily temptations of a sinful world. 


A RICH REWARD. 

The truth of the proverb that “there is nothing lost by doing a chari- 
table action,” is exemplified by a correspondent of the Christian Advo- 
cate and Journal, who furnishes a sketch of the life of I. C., a respecta- 
ble member of the Society of Friends. This individual, it appears, at 
the age of eighteen, walked forty miles to put himself apprentice to a 
certain trade ; a ferry intervened and he had no money to pay the fare, 
but a kind-hearted woman lent him fourpence. He learned his trade, 
and experienced various vicissitudes of fortune, until he finally settled in 
New-York, where he amassed a large fortune and retired from business. 
In gratitude to the woman who had lent him fourpence, he schooled all 
her children and gave her a pension of one hundred dollars per annum, 
which, by a provision in his will, she is to receive during her life. This 
is more than compound interest on the sum originally lent. 
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